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2ELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


INDUCTION. 


ER OF JOHN JAY ON THE EPISCOPAL FORM OF | 


very thing from the pen of this eminent 


ontion. 


hristian and patriot will be found worthy of 


He was a member of the Episcopal | 


rely; cordially attached to its liturgy and | 


} Ye 
worshlD, but altogether 


Chureh doctrines, which by some of 


both in this and in England 


country 


usly maintained. 


Such was his eatholi- 


opposed to the high | 
its clergy | 


are so| 


:. that finding no Episcopal Church in the | 


. in which after his retirement from pub- 
resided, ‘he constantly 
ngtng to the Presbyterians ; nor did he 


dds his biographer, to unite with his 


scrt 


fellow-Cbristians of that persuasion in com- 
memoraung their common Lord. When at 
I 1 an Episcopal Church was erected in 


_and the clergyman elected by the Pa- 


} 


rish was to be ‘inducted’ as their Rector, he 
letter 
York. 


Rite of Induction as then 


ldressed the following 


rinity Church in New The ohjections 


he states to the prac- 


tised were probably the occasions of some slight 


but ‘it is tol says his 


alterations: e regretted, 


son, ‘ That the objectionable expressions,’ ana 


we must add the unwarrantable assumptions 


th in a spiritual and a temporal view are stll 
tained. By what conceivable authority does 


hop of the Episcopal or of any other 


1 in this country presume to convey a 
t to the temporalities pertaining 10 a Parish. 


| power can legally be exercised only by 


ishioners themselves: and Mr Jay in 


to the Vestry of 


attended the? 


irable letter evinces the same inflexible 


n to assumed authority in the Church, 


» had so illustriously displayed to usur- 


sin the State. 


give the following extracts, which 


1: long are interesting and worthy of being} 


i Wilh care. 


Permit us now to request your attention to 

i) subject of more importance : 

will recollect that Mr Streebeck, in his 

er respecting our call, mentioned his expec- 

tation of 
of what is called ‘ the office of Induction.’ 

\t that time we knew so little of that paper 


it affects us all. } 


' : 
being inducted, according to the forms | 


be unable to say any thing decided to him | 


about it; 


we afterward procured and considered } 


it. To us it appeared to be liable to objections | 


so manifest and so insuperable, as that we 
fe. of CREM conse Lem en ieiuer iniue 
ted into our church in that way. 

That office of induction ought not, in 


} 


our; 


opinion, to be permitted to glide silently into} 


on, and acquire claims to obedience from 
successive instances of un 
instrument is with 
hristian church, 


Whether that or without 


nt in the C 


or | what purposes it was devised, are ques- 

»» which we make no remarks. Amid 
the prayers and piety by which it is decorated, 
are to be found unconstitutional assumptions of 


er, accompanied with a degree of parade 


ireantry however conducive tu 


er objects, have 


Wioich, 
no natural conuexion with 
inducwon. We 
-Institution, 
various high 


business of believe 
‘niseopacy was of apostolic 


do not believe in the 


! ’ 
1 GOCLTIDES « 


n, triumphing over 
. he 
hes have annexed (to lt. 


the office of induction, the bishop is to 


ve a formal commission, under 


i 1 
iss ¢€ i3' 
til i 


1! and signature, to the minister, whom the 


guarded acquiescence. | 


or by whom | 


ind prerogatives which art and | 
credulity and weak- | 


"eyr if 
Opai 


ration had called and engaged to be their! 


or; giving and granting to him the bishop’s 
= 


and authority to perforin the office of a 


t of that parish. 
Ve believe that every Episcopalian priest, 
ied according to the rules of our church, 
in virtue of that ordination, good right and 
iority to preach the gospel, and perform di- 
Vine service in any parish; but we admit the 
y of being restrained by the bishop from 
other than an Episco- 
fair charac- 


rand settling any 
minister so ordained and of 


We therefore think it fit that the bishup’s | 


| 
ition On Loos 


We bel 
7c We 


‘two points should precede 
lieve that we have a 
‘t with and employ any 


or: and that such contract is the on- 


land proper com! nission which he can 
‘Our paruc ular minister or rector. 
» that both we and such minister 
sht ta make such a gontract; that 
and that the 
divest 


le itis a eivil contract ; 
1 have no authority to 
ien of their right to make it. 
office of induction and the 
l by it, the dishop does induct the 


commis- 
into the parish, and does ordain 
claim and enjoy all the 


ties appertaining to his cure. 


rt 


right to | 


such minister to 


either 


that} 
accustomed | 


ieve that the induction of a priest into 


nor less than giving 


and putting him in 


i is neither more 
key of the church, 
n of houses, 

e is entitled, by his contract with 

ration, to occupy and enjoy. 

ss which can lawfully be done only by 


such 


aI 
to meddle 


with it. 


Siadow of right in the bishop or in any other} 


tenements, and | 
This is 


Proprietors, nor can we perceive the least } 


> bishop has no title to, nor care of, nor | 


business with the temporalities of any 
rca, we reject with decision, every order or 
ince of his respecting the property of our 
we think it highly improper that 
uld attempt to middle with our estate, or 
Presume to order any person whatever to claim 
enjoy all or any part of it. As to the pre- 
“ore twat he does it because they who serve 
n» SO the al- 


ition; 


'¢ altar should live of the things of 
) Of in other words, that we ought to main- 
Our minister, itis too frivdlous to be even 


| 


| 





plausible. ie the Len al Giver of all prop-, 
erty had already made an ordinance on this 
subject, another ordinance of the like import by | 
the bishop was, to say the least, unnecessary. | 
In this case his admonitions would be mure} 
proper than his orders. Besides, the bishop) 
must know, and does know, that whatever re- | 
lates to the support of the winister, is always | 
settled and fixed by a contract between him and | 
before his induction as their | 
rector. And therefore it can neither be very 
necessary, nor very decorous, for the hishop to} 
ordain that the minister shall claim and enjoy, | 
what the corporation had previously promised 
and engaged that he should have and enjoy. | 

By the same instrument the bishop further | 
ordains that the said minister shall claim and| 
enjoy the said temporalities, not for any pre-| 
limited time, but until he shall be} 
separated from the congregation by episcopal | 
authority. | 

In cases where the contract with the minis-| 
ter is clearly expressed and well understood to| 
be fur a limited time, can the bishop, with any | 
appearance of probity or prepriety, ordain thé at| 


his congregation, 


scr tbed or 


the minister shall, after the expiration of that | 
time, still continue to claim and enjoy the tem- 
poralities without a new contract? Or is it 
the object and design of this same oflice of in- 
duction, to divest us of the important right 
which we have by the laws of God and of our 
country, to make civil and lawful contracts of | 
limited duration with any person for his services, 
fear this de- 


that. 


whether priest or layman? We 


sign Is In operation, for we understand 


every priest who shall make such a contract is 
to | 
We for our parts are far from being prepared | 


ity and ; ower of any canon 


s we . 
e excluded from a seat in the Convention. 


to adinit the valid 


to divest us of this right, or to punish or dis- 
franchise a priest for exercising it. We know 
of nothing in the gospel which forbids such con- | 
tracts. To insist that we shall take a priest 
for better or for worse, and to keep and to pay | 
him whether he proves worthy or unworthy, 
faithful or unfaithful, whether we like him or} 
whether we do not like him, is really demand- | 
ing more than ought either to be demanded or} 
It is said, that the bish- | 
[tis true that he may ;| 
but it is also true that he may not. | 

As to the arbiter and} 
disputes between a congregation and | 
their rector, that all such of their 
disputes as turn on questions of a civil nature 
belong to the jurisdiction of the courts of law; 
and that no canon can either deprive those| 
courts of that jurisdiction, nor divest any free- | 
man of his right to have those disputes dete re | 
ruined by the laws and by a jury of the coun- | 
try: and consequently, that no canon can or’ 
ought to constitute the bishop to be the arbiter | 


or judge of them. But where the disputes turn 


to be complied with. 
op may afford relief. 

bishop’s being the 
judge of 


we observe, 


ov points of doctrine, we admit the fitness of! yours in particular. 


None Meet cided by-the-bistrop; so “far as to bintreduetion oe vara 


but not in all cases so far as | 
for there has been a time 


settle the emp sao 
to settle the doctrine ; 


-when, if the people had continued to believe | 
} ‘ 
“| neither necessary nor expecied. 


and adhere to all the decisions and doctrines of 
their bishops, we should nor have heard of, nor | 
have been blessed with the reformed Protestant 
religion. 

as being altogether 
that the office of in- 
duction should order the senior warden, who is 
corporation, to 
: the day of 
during Divine service, holding the keys of the 
hand in open view, as a mere 


We cannot consider it 
consistent with decorum, 
the first officer ef the stand at 
an appointed place, on induction, 
church in his 
pageant. We cannot approve of his being di- | 
rected then to deliver the keys to the new in-/ 
a token that the parish did acknow/- 
they had already 
can as little ap- 


cumbent, as 
m to be, what made | 
hin to he, their reelor. We 
prove of what the new incumbent is thereupon 
ihe senior warden, viz. ‘1 receive 


these keys as pledges of the bishop’s episcopal | 


} , 
eéage 


to Say to 


induction, and of your recognition.’ 


‘Recognition of what? They they, the| 
vestry, and congregation, are 
all ciphers in the business. It is not easy to 


churchwardens, 


observe and examine these things without feel- 

indignation. We cannot} 
dismiss the office of induction without express: | 
ing our dis: ipprobation of introduc ing an opin-! 


ing some degree of 


ion on a disputed point into one of the prayers 
directed to be used on the day of induction ; it| 
is this: { 
‘O holy Jesus, who has purchased to thyself 
an universal church, 
with the ministers of apostolic succession to the 
end of the world.’ 
This is not 


scnanaanel and 


he promise literally, but the 
expounded. The 
promise of our Savior is, ‘ And lo, | am with 
even unto the end of the world. 


promise 


you alway, 
As the apostles were all to die in a few 
years, this promise could not be understood as; 
limited to them personally, but as extending to} 
a certain description of persons throughout all 
ages of the world. To what description of per- 
sons does the promise extend ? is the question. 
To this question, they who made the above! 
paraphrase answer, that it intends and extends 
to * the ministers of apostolic succession.’ If it 
be asked, whether the ministers of the Calvin- 
istic and of certain other churches are of apos- | 
tolic succession, it is-answered by all our bish- | 
ops and clergy that they are not. It follows, | 
therefore, uf necessary consequence, that our| 
bishops and clergy, and their congregation, | 
When they offer up their prayer to Almighty 


‘ties and 


, seventeenth day of 


' often as there 


we must maintain our right, 
of losing their good-will. 


'served a 


}peace on 
Originating under the auspices and in the days 


‘found it convenient to 
| possible, the claims of the clergy with the prin-, 
and their advo- | 


| that our church was formed 
'with an eye to what was then believed to be 
ithe truth and the gospel; and | 
| there appears to be some reason to regret that 
‘the motives which then governed have since 
‘been less operative. 


and has promised to be) 





SATURDAY, 


(DEVOTED TO | UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 


HOI 


upon te the office of induction to adopt thus| 


solemmly in prayer a doubtful exposition and | 


construction of the promise; for doubtful it 


} most certainly is, having from the reformation 


to this day been a subject of controversy and 
dispute between the ablest and best Christian 
divines. Great, indeed, must be the confidence 
and hardihood of those advocates for this con- 
struction of the promise who can, without hesi- 
tation, deny that our blessed Redeemer was 
with those non-episcopalian ministers and con- 
gregations amounting to several hundred thou- 
sands, who for his sake endured all the varie- 
rigors of persecution. If the great 
| Captain of our Salvation was not with them, 
how and by whom were they enabled to meet 
and sustain such trials so firmly, to resist the 
adversary so resolutely, and to fight the good 
fight of faith so triumphantly ¢ 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that as a 


| prophecy is best understood from its completion, 


so the manner in which a Divine promise is 


| performed, affords tue best exposition of its true | 


and original meaning. 
Lastly. Let it be remembered, and corpo- 
rations should recollect their charters, that in 


\ 





| 
| 


the year 1795 the Protestant Episcopal chareb } 


Legislature of this State, passed the 
March in that year, which 
contains the following clause. 

‘And be it further enacted, 


of the 


‘in this State did apply for and did obtain an act | 


| 


that the church- | 


wardens and vestry for the time being, shall be, ! 


and hereby are vested with full power to call 
and induct a rector to the church, when and so 
shall be a vacancy therein.’ 

We submit to your consideration whether 


measures should not be taken to do away the} 


there must be such 
that it may 


office of induction; and if 
a thing introduced into the church, 
will leave both 
possession of their respective 


be such a one as 
laity in 
rights. 


quiet 


clergy and | 


It is with sincere regret and reluctance that | 


we find ourselves urged, 


by obvious -considera- | 


tions, to proceed to remarks on another inter- | 


which cannot be agreeable to many 
good-will we are solici- 
every becoming mark of 
much the welfare of 


esting topic, 
whose afiections and 
tous to cultivate by 
respect. We know how 
position towards us, and it certainly is as little 
our inclination as it is our interest to 
‘their displeasure. But painful as it may be, 


For a considerable 
variety of 


time past, we 


circumstances connected 


our infant chureh depends on their friendly dis- | 
incur | 
even at the risk | 


have ob-,; 


with chureh affairs which, on being combined | 
and compared one with the other, justify infer- | 


eences which, ia our opinion, are exceedingly 


interesting, not only to the rights of the laity, | 


but also to oui sere 


church doctrines. Of late years, they have fre- 


/quently been seeu lifting up their heads and 


in general, and to, 


Ve allude to the gradual | 


appearing’in places where their presence was | 


There 
doctrines promoted 
among men. 


those 
good-will 


time when 
earth or 


Was a4 


of darkness and despotism, they patronised 


hever | 


| darkness and despotism down to the Reforma- | 


tion. Ever encroaching on the rights of gov-} 
ernments and péople, they have constantly 


ciples and practice of religion ; 
vates have not ceased to preach for Christian 
docirines the commandments and deviees of 
men. 


To you it cannot be necessary to observe, 


i 7 
that high chureh doctrines are not accommoda- 


nor to the tolerant 
love of 


ted to the state of society, 
principles, nor to the ardent 
Which prevail in our country. 


after the revolution 


simplicity of 


We know that our obscure and unimportant 
corporation can do but litth. Providence has 
placed you under different circumstances. 
inducements 


fiave stronger 


letter will engage your serious consideration. 


You' 
to watchfulness, | 
; tore means to do good, and more power to. 
‘avert evil. 
Permit us to hope that the subjects of this, 


incorporate, as far as| 


liberty | 
It is well known | 


| Whatever may be the result, we shall have the | 


satisfaction of reflecting that we have done our | 


duty, in thus explicitly protesting 
sures 
must and will, sooner or later, materially affect 
the tranquillity and welfare of the chureh,’ 


THOUGHTS ON THE SABBATH. 


There is something so consonont to our best! 


feelings in the circumstances associated with 


against mea- 
and proceedings which, if persevered in, | 


{ 


| 


the Christian Sabbath, that we can hardly help | 
wondering atits having ever’ been made the! 


subject of objection. 
world stopping, as by general consent, the giddy 


= ' . 
I'he very idea of a busy! 


round of occupation to devote a day in seven to! 
their Maker; the thought of so many separate | 
hearts blending in their meditations, so many | 
different voices rising together to the throne of, 
the Creator, possesses infinite attraction for the | 


‘spirit that has learned sometimes to wander be- | 
yond its own narrow cell. ‘* Now’ (we are | 


God, must offer it with the meaning and under- | pleased to think) ‘ the hum of business is bush- | 
standing that the gracious promise mentioned | ed, that hum so full of agitation, that mingled. 


in it is confined to Episcopalian ministers, 


and/thum of care and g 


gaiety, of fears and hopes. 


| 


therefore excludes the ministers of all other de All that composed tLat mass of human passion | 


nominations of Christians. 6 


Who is there among us that can be prepared | 
to declare, in solemn prayer, and in such posi- | 
tive and unqualified terms, that none but Epis- | 
copalian ministers have any part or lot in this | 
important promises? Who is there that can | 
be certain that the apostles, as to that promise, | 
were not considered as the representatives of 
all who should become sincere and pious con- 
verts to, and believers in, the doctrines which 
they were sent to publish ‘and to teach? What 
good reason can be assigned for our being called 


|goes his labors, 


land energy, are now withdrawn to a temporary | 


retirment: the prosperous man to pay his tribe } 
ute to Him whose providence directs the tide | 


of human affairs: the unfortunate man to re- 


lieve his thoughts from earthward, and feel that. 


He who chastens is still good and gracious. 
Now, the monarch forgets his sceptre, the sen- 
ator his anxious charge, the soldier his warfare, 
the prisoner his chains. Now, the father for- 
the mother her cares. The 
studious man calls home his thoughts, and the 
man of business seeks repose for his spirit. 


} 


tion to Hecven, that it may endure till the re- 
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The mechanic is now in his lasdtintt out the| 
husbandman in his cottage. The huge body of | 


human suciety, through all its spreading con-| measure, in interpreting the records of revela- 
To-morrow, it will}tion, and in judging both of its evidences and 


nexions, iS BOW at rest. 


resume its play, and all will be ceaseless mo- | its devwinan: 
To-day, amongst the sons of men, all is/ faith, and implies the supernatural—reason is 


tion. 
undisturbed and tranquil. To-morrow, their 
attention, their thoughts, their feelings, will di- | 
verge a thousand different ways. To-day, one} 
sacred bond of syinpathy holds all in unison. | 
To-morrow, they wiil start forth again in the 
different characters which they are ordained to 
support below. ‘To-day, they go before their | 
God, as ebildren of the same parent. To-mor- 
row, their burdens must be resumed—the cares 
and sorrows which each has to bear. To-day, 
they are privileged to rest, forgetting care and | 
sorrow, ia the presence of the Almighty. To: | 
morrow, will the world resume its spell, with | 
its duties, its allurments, its disgusts. ‘To-day, | 
all around us rejoice to forget it for a time— all, | 
save the, pitiable person who, unprepared to! 
live ami purer things, even on the Sabbath | 
steals back to its paltry concerns. ‘To-morrow, 
necessity will recommence her sway, and divid- | 
ed families will go forth to their various pur- | 
suits. To-day, in cheerful union, they bless | 
the hours of domestic enjoyment and repose.’ 
It is a pleasing and a stirring thought— people 
and natipns confessing the bond of brotherhood, 
in the atknowledgement of a day adapted to 
commotm® weaknesses and consecrated to a com- 
mon God. IJtis a pleasing and a spirit-stirring 
thought, that, whatever the mortal lot of man, 
he has yet been permitted one day in seven to) 
rise abo¥e his low estate. Who would not feel 
that day the ties press closer which draw him 
to his species ¢ ¢ Who would not feel his soul | 


} 


‘enlarged with a more diffusive, and cheered with | 


it livelier, ray of benevolence? Who could 

wonderiif, on the Sabbath morn, he should fan- | 
cy the Sun beamed gladlier, and the ffelds smiled | 
fairer, han usoal? Day of happiness and pure | 
enjoyment! How many worthy and industri- | 
ous fellow mortals does it bless with the oppor- | 
tunity of loved, social intercourse ! 
amiable and sensitive hearts does it bless with 
the recurrence of Devotion’s purer hour! How | 
many Feflecting and noble spirits does it bless | 
with the return of lofiier meditations! Nurse | 
of every better and more exalted feeling! Rare } 
interval of constraint to folly and affectation, of 


‘freedom and triumph to reason and sincerity ! 


W hatsurer test need a man require of his growth 
in all that is truly great and excellent, than the 
ardor with which he welcomes, the zeal with 
ihe uses, the golden hours of the Christian 
h? Institutions of human appointment 
en swept away by that flood of ages 
is sapping even now the foundations of 
ers that are yet left: but this, the most 
and venerable of all,—this, which has} 
ucenanced by God himself,—this sull 
: and every true lover of his species, of 
wd of virtne, will breathe his aspira- 















have — 
whi 


‘ 
} 
{ 
} 
‘ 


turning lizht of the seventh day shall see all the | 
nations of the earth entering with one accord | 
into the | ouse of the Eternal Jehovah ! 


We cheerfully comply with the request of an 
esteemed correspondent to insert the following | 
extract from Mr Bradford’s able address before | 
the Phi beta Kappa Society of Bowdoin College, 


Brunswick. Itis long, but will repay the care- 


ful perusal of the reader. 


* You will perceive that I make a distinction 
between sound learning and human reason or, 
philosophy. And this | consider a just and 
important distinction. The former is concern-| 
ed about facts ; and its province is to give us a} 
knowledge of events and theories of former 
periods, so far as they are connected with the 
Christian revelation. ‘The classical scholar, 
the biblical critic, the learned philologist, the 
studeat of archeology, the well-informed in an- 
cient ecclesiastical records, in sacred and com- 
mon history, and those who have carefully 
searched the physiological systems of ancient 
heathen philosophers—All these are qualified 
to elucidate and defend the 
Christian religion ; so as to give satisfaction to 
the humble and illiterate inquirer ; to show tie 
defects of reason in leading to religious truth ; 
and to remove the objections which the skeptic 
may propose. But human reason, unaided and 
left wholly to its own conjectures, is NOt so sure 
a help, nor so confidently to be trusted and fol- 
lowed. For it may yield to mere speculations, 
and become identified with vain philosophy, ! 
whicli seduces only to mislead, and suggests 
unfounded theories which cannot fail to injure. 
True philosophy implies a love of wisdom ; and 
this desire will lead us often to the discovery 
of trutlh—And yet it ts a historical fact, that 
visionary men frequently assume the name of 
philosophers, when they are less wise in the 
things of eternal life, than the humble believer 


in some measure, 


in the common walks of society. 

While therefore, true religion and the Christ- 
ian revelation have nothing to fear from good 
learning, but on the contrary often derive bene- 
fit from it, in the removal of objections offered 
by the skeptical and the ignorant; in explain- 
ing the contents of the sacred reords ; and in 
collecting materials from common history in its 
support; it is still trae, that the imaginations 
and conjectures of speculative men, under the 
name of reason, may and often do lead to fatal 
errors, and to systems at once licentious, and 
destructive to the future hopes of man. 

Let me not be understood however, to inti- 
mate that religion and philosophy, or revelation 
and reason are necessarily opposed to each oth- 
er. The one is not the natural antagonist of 
the other. And there may be a reciprocally 
favorable influence between them. Sober rea- 
son and genuine philosophy should not be rep- 
resented as inimical to true religion, or the 
Christian revelation. Nor can revelation be) 
justly deemed opposed to sound reason and 
philosophy ; though the light of the fermer adds. 
much to that of the latter. But the province! 
of each is distinct. Reason is our guide in| 


| judging in the common concerns of this world, 
| of social life, of the duty of man as a member 


| . . . 
certain itis not required for my present purpose. 


‘or of proposing it as a standard, 
| judge and decide on 


How many jr 


/on this subject, we shall be liable to err. 


ance of aby thiag permanent of certain va the 


on our individual perceptions of their truth and 


| heved. 


no doubt on the subject. 


posed to us as divine; 


_sublimity and purity of the doctrines, their adap- | 





of s society ora student 4 nature. Even more— 
we are to use the faculty of reason, in some 


But revelation rests in part on 


not a competent and final judge on the subject, 





nor is it capable of teaching all that may be 
important for us to know in religion. The 
| truths of revelation are beyond the ‘highest ef- 
forts of human reason. The wisest and fei! 
studious men in the heathen world never dis- | 
covered the great distinguished doctrines of 
revelation ; the propitious nature, the paternal 
character of Deity; and that of immortality ; 
and that of a just and full retribution hereafter. 
And these are the distinguished and fundamen- 
tal truths of revealed religion. To say, that 
there are none others, might be improper, and 





Asa full authority for these essential reli- 
gions doctrines, we must look to revelation 
alone ; and we can cieuily Wace them only to 
that fountain of religious truth. Human rea- 
son has evidently been unable to teach and con- 
firm them. Philosophy has not reached them, 
and could not assure us of them. To be as- 
sured that the Deity is propitious, and that im- 
mortality is to be the glorious inheritance of, 
man, we must look to divine revelation; and 
there only shall we find the sure doctrine of 
eternal life, and of the paternal character of | 


God. 


There may be danger, then, there certainly 
is danger, in exalting human reason too highly, | 
by which to. 
the truth of revelation— 
und there is, at the present day especially, great 
danger of substituting human reason for divine 
revelation, and of rejecting the peculiar evidence | 
of Christianity, as a divine system; with the, 
preteuite that no such evidence is necessary ; 
and that the reason and consciousness of every 
individual are the only legitimate authority or 
proof. Now I contend, that great benefits may | 
esult to true religion from sound learning, and 
that reason also may be of use in interpreting | 
the instructions of revelation, and yet deny that 
it is a sufficient guide in religion; or can be, 
safely substituted for Christianity, as taught in| 
the sacred records. It may be allowed to be; 
an aid to religion, without being made the, 
principal. It may assist us in perceiving the) 
propriety and obligations of the doctrines of re-, 
vealed religion, but it is not the only nor chief 
authority on which it rests. 

Here it is important, it is essential to is 

| 


criminate—and for want of just discrimination 
You 
will permit me then, at the risk of repetition | 
and of a beavy tax on your patience to observe, 
that the skeptical] philosopher, and the advocate | 


|for human reason, as the only guide and judge | 
‘in religion, and who thus reject the binding and 


decisive authority of revelation, have no assur- 


subject, and no strong foundation for their faith, 
whatever it may be; and if all with them be 
not doubtful, the obligations to believe Christ- 
ianity are by them supposed to depend whoily 


fitness. We admit, that Christian faith is not 
demonstration : butit is built on divine authori- 
ty, as well as on the fitness of the things be- 





Properly, the inquiry is, whether besides rea- 
son the Deity has favored the world witha reve-| 
lation of his will and purposes respecting man- | 
kind, for their belief and guidance. With the | 
Christian indeed, this is not a question ; he has | 
And therefore, it be-} 
comes his reasonable duty to receive and obey 
it. He may not set up his feeble vision against 
such superiorlight. Neither human reason nor 
philosophy may justly oppose revelation ; nor | 
assume equal authority on the subject of relis | 
gion. Itis true, the Deity addresses us as in- 
telligent, rational beings ; and we should exer: | 
cise our reason, as before suggested, in judging | 
of the evidences and claims .of a system pro-| 

as of the Christian and } 
Mohammedan. And in forming an opinion, | 
the internal evidence is not to be disregarded. | 
It is justly considered of great weight. nag, 


tation to our moral and spiritual wants, and 
the consoling hopes which it inspires—These 
cousiderations make a part of the evidence, and | 
an essential part in favor of the Christian reli- 
gion. But the evidence from miracles is also 
important, suitable, necessary. ‘They prove the 
divine interference and sanction. ‘They clearly | 
indicate the finger, the power of God. Thede-} 
claration of the Jewish ruler was alike ponenne 
able and philosophical. ‘ We know that thou} 
art a teacher come from God; for no one could | 
perform the miracles which thou dost except | 
God were with him.’ Here is a test not to be 

evaded nor invalidated. But the argument 

from reason alone may be objected to, or im- 








_pugned—because what is asserted and plausibly | 


urged, as the dictate of sound reason may have | 
a great mixture of error, or were conjecture. It| 
may be so blended with imagination and with | 
habits of thought, arising from erroneous defec- | 
tive system of education, that much deception 





and mistake would be almust the certain result. 


But when we exalt revelation and receive it, 
as of the highest authority and the only infalli- 
ble standard of religious faith, reason need not 
be discarded nor neglected. ‘ The reason of 
man is the inspiration of the Almighty ’—‘ and 
the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.’ 
Let the mental powers be duly appreciated ; 
let them be fully exercised and developed ; and 
let us ever listen to their directions to the 
greatest extent, so that they do not oppose reve- 
lation, nor lead us to reject that which it plain- 
ly declares as truth. 

No true friends of man’s intellectual eleva- 
tion will be disposed to check the efforts, the 
meditations and aspirations of the human soul. 
lf men were directed and governed by pure rea- 
son far more than they usually are, it would 
be for their trae glory, for their greater improve- 
ment in a spiritual life. Perhaps, we may 
safely respond to the following sentiment of the 
con'emplative Coleridge, ‘that the highest ra- 








ere, sensy ormninn eortbe.- The history 








tionalism is synonymous itty that spiritbal- 
‘mindedness which the inspired apostle urges us 
to cherish and acquire.’ But let us also take 
with us, the opinion which he subjoins; and 
be careful lest we adopt ‘the Christianity of 
rationalism ; or make reason the «authoritative 
standard, or the only source of our religious 
fuith. ~ 

We should not exalt reason above revelation, 
nor make it the supreme and infallible oracle, 
when it is only an assistant, an inferior coadju- 
tor on the high subject of religion. This would 
be setting the natura] above the supernatural, 
if 1 may so speak ; it would indeed, be a denial 
or a rejection of every thing supernatural. 
And this is precisely the mistake, the error, of 
some modern transcendental speculatists in 
theology. They are anti-supernaturalists. 
Whilst they boast of reason, and listen to the 
suggestions of their own minds under the name 
of reason, they impugn and disregard al! that is 
supernatural—in other words, they deny a 
special divine revelation. Every one indeed 
has what he calls a revelation of his own— 
made to, or arising in his own individual mind 
—His own soul is the author or source of all 
the light he desires. He therefore admits no 
other source: and at the same time it is con- 
tended—consistently, perhaps with this strange 
theory—to be a more safe and sure guide than 
the recoded teaching of the special Messenger of 
the Deity. 

In speaking of the benefits of good learning 
to Christianity, it should not be confounded 
with reason. Because the boasted reason of 
man may be perverted, and thus lead astray, 
we may not therefore, depreciate human learn- 
ing. Neither, indeed, can be justly placed in 
opposition to Christianity: But whie the one 
tends to confirm, and is capable of furnishing 
evidence in favor of the Christian revelation ; 
the other may become hostile to it, by the in- 
dulgence of extravagant speculations, and con- 
duct its deluded votaries into the regions of 
doubi, and perchance of infidelity. . 

There is no danger, perhaps, that a man 
should be too transcendental or spiritual in his 
views and aspiration, so that he be not induced 
to run cvunter to the sober dictates of unperver- 
ted reason, nor to the plain doctrines of revela- 
tion, nor to the statements of authentic history. 
Yet imagination, taking the name of reason, 
may be so indulged, as to destroy, or undermine 
ajl that is certain and decisive in theology— 
while sound learning will show us, that many, 
in past ages, as well as at the present time, 
claiming to have discovered and explored new 
regions of intellect, and of the spiritual world, 
have but wandered in the land of shadows, 
where they cannot distinguish truth from false- 
hood, nor perceive what is in the distant future, 
immortality or annihilation. They are in sim- 
ilar doubts with the celebrated pagan Roman 
Orator, when he said—Nec enim, dum ero, an- 
gar alla re, quum omni vacem culpa ; et, si non 
past 
systems of human philosophy relating both to 
psychology and ethics, will convince us of the 
lamentable errors and absurdities into which 
speculative men have sometimes fallen—Unac- 
quainted with, or departing from the solid 
ground of revelation, they have not been able to 
find a resting place for their hopes, on the 
wide waste of waters where they have ventured 
and by which they were surrounded. Look in- 
to the systems of Pythagoros, Socrates, Plato, 
Lucretius, and other eminent philosophers 
among the ancients; and of Spinoza, of Hobbes, 
of Rousseau, and of Hume, in modern times; 
and you will fiud they teach nothing satisfacto- 
ry, and advance no strong evidence in support 
of their theories ; but Jeave allin conjecture and 
doubt. 


It appears to be the tendency, and is some- 
times the effect, of following reason as the only 
guide, to lead us to reject or to undervalue the 
supern?tural testimony which has been given in 
favor of revelation. This is the error of the 
transcendental philosophy of the present day. 
The reason and the internal consciousness are 
supposed to be a sufficient authority and guide 
in theology, and thus occasion is given for the 
charge, by the skeptic and the worldly, that the 
miraculous part of Christianity is not genuine; 
and therefore, that its founder and hix disciples 
—this is the implication—were in fact none 
other than impostors; as they really were, if 
they unjustly claimed a power to perform super- 
natural works in proof of their divine mission, 
and of their authority to declare new and im- 
portant truths to the world; thus placing the 
opinions and doctrines of Christ on a level with 
those of sages and philosophers, who had only 
the teachings of reason toenlighten them. On 
this supposition, the declarations and sayings 
of our Saviour have just the weight or authority 
as those of Socrates, of Plato, of Seneca, of 
Confucius, of Fenelon, or of Franklin, and no 
more. Their opinions and advice, so far as 
they appear reasonable and wise we are bound 
to follow. But they made no discoveries re- 
specting the nature of Deity or the future des- 
tiny of man ; and, as they spake without divine 
authority, they may be obeyed only in so far as 
every individual may deem proper or prudent, 

The conservative principle, with some quali- 
fications, perhaps, is as important in religion 
as in politics. There are and always have 
been some great principles, never questioned by 
thinking men—such as the moral character of 
God, and the accountability of man—these are 
confirmed by the Christian revelation, and others 
added equally important; and these must be 
held sacred and permanent, however men may 
speculate on minor subjects, As intelligent 
and reasonable beings, we need doctrines con- 
cerning the human soul, and the destiny of 
man, and the character of the Deity, which 
were delivered by divine authority, and have 
received the direct and unequivocal sanction of 
heaven. 


The question then returns, whether we shall 
follow blind, or fallible, or evidently defective 
teachers, when we have the recorded instruc- 
tions and declarations of those who gave evi- 
dence, that, in addition to the intellectual 
strength imparted by reason, they had divine 


- illuminations to constitute them able and suffi- 
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of the Trinity was of very slow and gradual 


| formation— occupying, from the time of Justin 


might as well remain in that form. That the | 


sentiments of an individual, who has no preten- 


Presbyterianism, 


calling it ‘a system whose 


highly favourable tite 


native now before the Christian world is, tle he felt obliged to adopt, after a thorough ex- 


Martyr, till that of the Lateran council, 1075 


é developements may be less rapid, but eventu- 
sions to the character of a man of learning, 


admission of the divine origin and authority of) amination of certain points in dispute between 


would prefer the feeble glimmering light of the | 
moon or the stars to guide him in his lonely | 
way, when he might have the clear and bright | 
shining of the meridian sun ? Who willbe | 
satisfied with the waters of Albana and Phar- | 

{ 


. in 2 . a ‘ ; ; : . ‘ > F ; } . ed dn. 
; ¢ Damascus—pleasant as they may Conclusion af the Second Lecture, on * Unita-| at last, it was consummated in the middle of within the last thirty years (especially in our) Philadelphia ‘ Presbyterian,’ last week, the fol-| duced him to leave his country and kindred 

ar, rivers of Damascus—pieasi Dae RN le ee cg ’ ; . 188 ; , ory dis . . ‘ i aati ; 
etarebe they may be supplied with living) rianism—the faith of the Old Testament.’ | the dark ages, by an assemblage of men whose own country) has been noticed by every discern lowing sentences, by way of retort, which we | und he prepared to relinquish w : 


waters, flowing from the perennial fountain | 
which staads by the mountof God ?” 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 23, 1841. 


PRACTICAL PREACHING. 


Give us practical preaching, say some peo- 
ple; doctrines we have had enough of; we 


! 
, ; , : : Page ‘ , : : leg 
‘want sermons that come home to men’s busi- haps, they will see reason for changing their | &"¢e ' which we are not able to prove, either had been in former times. This is very im-) prayer book is nominally adhered to by all, and) and prophecy remain the same, whether proph. 
. . ’ r ba ” . a € ; ye q ; . > ‘ i ’ i } bd i ¢ a7 j bi Lal } j . ; Ps H H | 
ness and bosoms. And they say right, if by opinion, and for agreeing with me, that it is of | that it was introduced at a certain period, or portant; for it has been admitted by many or- | this nominal reception of it is the bond of union, | 


ers, I think, as well as on 
Yours faithfully, 
Worcester County, Oct. 1. 


years, in its progress to its present state of, will be considered only contemptible by writers 


| ted in these pages will be generally, if not unan- 
that in all cases, it owed its victory to the pow-  imously, confessed throughout the kingdom. It 


in equipoise, or vibrating from side to side ;— | 





‘Enough has been said, even in this short | 
lecture, to prove that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was unknown in the Old Testament times, — 
unknown to those who enjoyed the afllux of di- 
vine inspiration, —unknown to those who built | 


their faith upon the revelations then communi: | 
cated,—and that the faith of both was decided- 

ly Unitarian. 
some, a point of lithe consequence; but if 
there are any persons who think so, among my 
present auditory, let them favor me with their 


attendance here next Sunday evening, and, per- | 


Perhaps this may appear to| 


ers of this world; to the authority of emperors, / may fairly be asked, upon what 


popes, and councils, not to the progress of 
opinion by argument and evidence ;—and that, | 


acts show them to have been utterly unac-— 
quainted with the plainest principles of human | 
right, and destitute alike of the spirit of Christ, | 


and the common feelings of humanity. 


The circumstances above stated powerfully 
| corroborate the direct scriptural arguments 1p 


favor of the Unitarian doctripe; for they prove 


, that the farther we trace the history of the es- 
tablished creeds back to their sources, the near- | 


er we come to the pure and simple faith which 
we find in the Gospel. There is not a dogma 


in the whole system of the Trinity, with refer- | 


grounds I haz- 
ard so bold a prediction? In the first place, a 


surprising expansion of the human_ intellect 


ing person. Men are beginning to emancipate 
their minds from the trammels imposed upon 
them by great names, and are disposed to com- 
pare authorities, and to judge for themselves. 
Secondly, though we have frequent proof of 
great depravity and impiety among the very 
ignorant classes, Christianity is more seriously 
and more generally inquired into by the better 
informed part than it has hitherto been; we 
may, therefore, hope for a rapid progress in true 
Christian knowledge. Thirdly, the Greek lan- 
guage is now more generally studied than it 


that make for ‘union and peace.’ A recent 
manifestation, by the Episcopal ‘ Banner of the 


and denunciation, drew from the editors of the 


should have transcribed for our columns with 


less reluctance, if their temper seemed as good 
as their words are true. 


land, or her daughter, the Protestant Episcopal 








Church of America, the guardian of the truth ? 
| Is it not, and has it not for centuries been true, 


| that in the first there has hardly been sufficient; was extended and confirmed, till, as } 
| salt to keep it fiom corruption, while the latter; Seen, it was so far matured, on thei 
has an open door for all kinds of interpreters of | from the captivity, that prophecy was g 


| the liturgy and articles? It is very true, the 


ally not the less fatal ;’ while, in the usual. 


Cross,’ of this sort of ecclesiastical arrogance | 


‘ When was the Established Church of Eng- 





rc hs ry == 

| ' ts elevation and enlarge. 
, ment, while the ultimate faith is, if possibje 
firmer than that consequent on a miracle be. 


| and extended than theirs. He was more will. 
| ing to obey and resign himself to the Eterna 
| because the promises voachsafed 
of peculiar splendour. 

| whole earth should be 


ral, 
to him were 
The assurance that the 
blessed in his se 


hat was all. 
at his poster. 
Promises so 
immediate. 
nor for long 
maturity of 


precious to him, on the promise th 
ity should outnumber the stars, 
| Vast were not given to his posterity 
| ly on their departure from Egyp 
7 ° 7 
afterwards, and aceordingly their 
| mind was far inferior to that which had been 
}. Wrought in their progenitor. Ip proporti 
| the range of hevy | ae 
| the range of prophecy became wider, their faith 


as been 
r return 
radually 


| withdrawn. These relative effects of mirac 


ecy be regarded as a_ prolonged miracle, or 


} 





| that, at a certain specified period, it was as yet thodox divines, that our present translation of 
unknown. The whole system is, consequently,| the New Testament (though probably the best 
ia the Church of God for four thousand years | of recent origin, of human invention, and of no, extant) is incorrect in several places, and nota 
cannot be regarded as a modern or casual form | aut'ority. Whatever weight may be assigned | few of the inaccuracies will be found to affect 
of religion.” ps the opinion of the Primitive Church, it is) the awful subject I have ventured to discuss. 
| thrown into the scale of Christian Unitarian-, Lastly, I feel perfectly satisfied that the doc- 


doctrines they mean the trinity, the ‘ five points’ 
and the like, and by practical preaching they 
mean that which enforces truth, reveals its pow- 
er, makes the soul feel its spiritual needs, and 


the very greatest importance. Even now, it 
may be assumed, that the faith which prevailed | 


; but it is known that there exists no identity of | whether, as some view the matter, a miracle be 
doctrinal views in the Episcopal Church. Now | considered as a prophecy immediately fulfilled, 
_ Both views are correct ; since it is equally clear 


she is apparently prospering, as far as an in-| 
crease of numbers is an index, but the hetero- that prophecy is an exertion of supernatural 
agency, and that he who works a miracle on|y 


geneous materials thus collected are only kept 
quickens its energies for the work of regenera- 





tion. But it is to be suspected that not a few 
have something far different from this in mind, 
when they ask fur practical preaching--some- 
thing that, omitting the great truths concerning 
God, Christ, conscience, individual responsible- 
ness, sin, duty, the value of the soul, heaven 
and hell, descants, in polished style and sweet 
tones and graceful manner, on the duties and 


decencies of social life, gratifying the hear- 


Conclusion of the Third Lecture, on * Umitari- 


anism—the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


‘| have now shown you, by proofs most co- 
pious and clear, that our Blessed Lord never | 
taught the doctrine of a Trinity; that he never} 
taught the doctrine of his own Supreme Deity ; | 
that he never inculcated the Supreme Deity of | 
the Eloly Ghost, or of any other except the! 
Father only. I have shown you that he knew | 
nothing even of the terms which are necessary 
to express these doctrines; that the Jews never | 


er’s taste, it. may be, but doing little to make! gecused him of having taught them; that his| 


{ 
him dissatisfied with his spiritual condition and: familiar friends never suspected him of having | : } 
| of our religion, and especially the life, miracles, | 


awaken in his soul aspirations for higher attain- , 
ments? But what claim has this to be called 
practical preaching, how much soever it has to 
do with practical subjects? It produces no im- 
pression ; it starts no fresh current of thought, , 
unaccustomed emotion, adds no 


awakens no 


new impulse to the springs of action; its effect, 


maintained them. I have shown that the 
proofs which are alleged on the other side, from | 
the words of our Lord, are utterly untenable 
and futile. Here 1 might leave the argument; 
for, if Christ be the Author and Finisher of our 
faith, his declarations must be of the highest | 
authority, and his judgment the ultimate stand- | 
ard appeal in all matters of religious belief. If | 


| ism. 


| is a most fatal one. 


Christ has taught te Unitarian Faith, then to! 
us, as Christians, Unitarianism is demonstra | 
tec be the truth. 
persons may Imagine that our Savior did not, 
during his life, propound the whole system of 
the Faith on this subject, but left it to be com- 
pleted by his »posties after his ascension, | 
shall consider, in the two next lectures, what) 
was the doctrine actually promulgaged by the 
Aposties of our Lord; and I think J shall be: 
able to satisfy candid inquirers that it also was 
a Pure Unitarian Faith.’ 


is slumber, its destiny is oblivion. To preach 


practically, one must do more than select what to Nevertheless, as some | 


are commonly called practical topics, and then 
lucidly state what every body knows, calmly, 
affirm what no one denies, and pleasantly ree- 
ommend what all approve; he must seize upon 
those great central truths—no matter if some | 
term them doctrines—which, though little ap- 
preciated by the superficial and thoughtless, are 
in reality of the utmost concern to every hu- 


; Conclusion of the Fourth and Fifth Lectures, 
man being,—truths respecting the worth of the : : 


; on * Unitarianism—the faith of the Apostles.’ 
soul, the paternal attributes of its Creator, its | : 


‘On the whole, whether we look to the ex- 
press declarations and recorded teachings of the 
| Apostles of Christ, or to their whole tenor of 
terance to them in a way that will make men , conductand character,—whether we look to the 


redeemer’s character, its powers, dangers, helps, | 


needs and destination ;—and he must give ut- 


fee] anJ act, as well as hearandassent. What) doctrines which they proclaimed, or to the re-| 
ception which these doctrines experienced,— 
whether we look to the facts which actually oc- 
curred in the course of their ministry, or to the 
absence of other facts which would have nec- 
but also and above all the habits of thought and | essarily ensued, had they ineuleated the mod- 
feeling, the sentiments, the principles, the mo-| ern doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. and its 
tives,of conduct. For this, he who wold; Bsseciated ienets,—we are compelled to believe, 


wu 
‘ i? | that they held, professed, and iaught, no other 
must main labor; what- | : : ss Aa = 
preach practically, mu ea : | than a purely Unitarian faith.’ 
mors 


ever he ™2.y * We find that the Apostles of our Lord have 
him not be content, unless he penetrates to, not once stated the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the conscience of his hearers, quickens their! €Xpress terms in the whole of their writings, | 


—_ 


the mass of the people require is regeneration ; | 
—this is their chief want ;—regeneration, as | 


regards not merely the modes of exterior life, | 


} 


say, however he may say if, let | 


‘of the Chureh of England,’ which manifests 


moral and religious sensibilities, causes them | 
to perceive, and feei, and confess to them-. 
selves, that they are not what they ought 
to be and might be, and arouses them to seek | 
by prayer and Christian self-discipline, true | 
sanctification of heart and life. Such is the | 
end and aim of preaching, and that which con- 


tributes nothing to results of this kind, is not} from expresssons which they have employed | 


practical. Away from the pulpit with all es- | 
says, however beautiful, that have in them no| 
life-giving power. Let there come thence only | 


such things as will make men think seriously, | 


although they certainly could have done so as | 
easily as the framers of the creeds and articles | 
of modern churches, had they believed it to be 
true; and although they have broadly laid down 
the distinguishing principle of Unitartanism— 
the sole Deity of the Father—in many clear and 
explicit passages. We find that the arguments 
adduced to prove their agreement with modern | 
Orthodoxy in this point, are mere inferences 


while writing upon other topics; and that these 
inferences are drawn from their language ina 

manner which is contrary to the laws of sound | 
reasoning, and which the writers manifestly | 
never intended nor approved. We find, that! 


| 
| 


Se eee ae eS as : : ; 
and feel seriously, and act seriously, in respect | they have never employed, in speaking or writ- | 


to what most deeply concerns human beings | 
both in this life and in that which is to come. | 
No matter whether the sermon be called doctri- | 


nal or hortatory or any thing else ; if it does the | 


work of regeneration, it is practical, and only! have so strenuously objected. 
In the words of another: ‘Whatever—be | during the apostolic times, there was no con- 
| troversy, either in the church itself, or with its 
| adversaries, on the subject of the Trinity. 


then. 
it philosophy or theology, ethics or philology, 
roligion or morals—-renders a man’s faith more | 
firm, more clear, more pure ; whatever increases | 
the elevation, strength and beauty of his con- 
Divine presence and whatever 


the agency ; 


makes him think more reverently of human | 
nature and more hopefully of the final issue of | 
things under the guidance of a wise and benefi- | 
cent Providence ; whatever stimulates his intel- | 


‘ 


lect in the honest and active pursuit of truth, 


| 


that trath by which the heart and life are sanc- 
tified ; whatever occupies his imagination with 
the loveliness and grandeur of moral excellence, 
and with pictures of the blessedness it enjoys | 
and diffuses; whatever calls forth holy emo- 
tion, feelings of penitence, gratitude, humility, 


and love to God and man-——whatever produces 
these effects, and such as these, is practical | 
preaching, let men call it what they please.’ | 


PORTER ON UNITARIANISM. } 


Messrs Editors,—In consequence of a com-. 
: $ snared 
mendatory notice of Twelve Lectures on Christ- 


which appeared in your paper some time ago, 


I procured the book containing them; and [| Unitarians ;—that the churches in which they 
| labored, and with which they corresponded, 


| held the same form of doctrine ;—that, during 
The author seems to possess not only extensive ; : ; w 


learning, but also a sound judgment and a dis- | 
position to deal fairly with whatever subject he| that the seeds of Trinitarianism were first 
takes in hand, which induce one to value the 
results of his inquiries more highly than those | 


have read it with much pleasure and profit. 


of most theological writers. It has occurred to 
me, that it might be well to copy into the Reg- 
ister the concluding paragraphs of some of his 


| labors under a deficiency of proof still more 


| glaring. 


— | same character during the whole period of its 
jan Unitarianism by Rev. Mr Porter of [reland, | existence ;—that the companions of the Apos- 


ing, a single one of the many phrases in which | 
the mnodern doctrine is expressed, and without | 
which it cannot be expressed. We find that 
they never once were attacked by Jew or Gen- 
tile for teaching a doctrine to which both would 


We find that, 


We 
find that there is not in the whole of the writ- 
ings of the Apostles, a single prayer which has | 


| even the outward semblance of being addressed | Nayland, had published a work which set the 
ceptions of the Deity and deepens the sense of | '0 the Trinity. 


We find that the passages al- | 
leged to prove the Deity of our Lord Jesus | 
Christ are either fabricated texts, fraudulently 
introduced into the sacred volume to support 
this very opinion; or such as do not, in any 
degree, aflect the point in question ; or such as 
prove the very reverse of the position which | 
they‘are brought to support. And finally, we 
find that the supreme Deity of the Holy Spirit 
—the third person of the undivided Trinity— 


Under these circumstances, I think I 
have laid a firm foundation for the opinion 
which | have expressed in the title of this lec- 
ture—that Unitarianism was the faith of the 
Apostles.’ 

Conclusion of the Sixth Lecture, on * Unitari- | 
‘ 
anism—the faith of the Primitive Church.’ 

‘ Enough, has been said, to justify me in as- 
suming the following points as proved :—That 
the Primitive Church was built, by the Apos- 
tles themselves, upon a Unitarian foundation ;— 
that the Church at Jerusalem preserved the 


tles, whose writings have come to us, were 


the primitive times, there were no complaints 
or controversies respecting the divine Unity ;— 


brought into the church from the philosophical 
schools of Plato;—that the Platonic Fathers 
freely acknowledged, that the majority of Christ- 
Jans were averse to their doctrines, and, espec- 
ially, objected to them as impugning the mon- 











archy, or the Unity of God ;—that the dectrine 


’ 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 


Some one, we know not who, has well said ; 


‘In giving religious instruction, we cannot be> 
too careful that the spirit of the child should _ 


co-operate with all wedo. The idea of putting | 
religion into the mind as we would put learning, | 
We may teach it the ex-— 
ternal facts of Christianity ; indeed, these it is— 


every way unwise to withhold; for these facts | 


' death, resurrection, and example of Christ, are | 


most beautifully adapted to arouse and stimu- 


late the spirit; but religion itself cannot be 


given by one person to another, for it is the | 


communion of man with his Maker, the inter. | 
course of the Father of spirits with our spirits, 
and all human teaching is servicable only as it 
leads us to feel the closeness and extent of the 
union by which He, the great parent of all, has 
made us His.’ | 
CONFESSIONS OF A MEMBER OF | 
ENGLAND. 


THE CHURCH OF 


There was published in London, some years 


ago, a book, entitled ‘ Confessions of a Member 


throughout a patience of inquiry, a fairness of | 


_Judgment, and a sense of responsibility, which | 


. . > . t 
cannot fail to secure for the writer the respect 


' 


and confidence of every intelligent and candid 
reader. 


The subjoined passage from this 


_work describes the process through which the | 


minds of many members of the Episcopal | 
church, both in England and in this country, | 


have gone and are going, notwithstanding the | 
‘conservative’ power of the ‘ most excellent | 


Liturgy’ and the ‘ wuly apostolic eogesinaneal | 


order,’ of which we hear so much said. 


‘[ am a member of the Church ef England— 
because, take it for all in all, I believe it to be 
the best chureh of the present day. I am, how- | 


ever, of William Law’s opinion, that the purest | 


church bow existing is only the vestige of a het- | 
ter thing. Still, itis natural to a person of a 
serious turn of mind to wish that he might! 


irightly understand and entirely believe every | 


important article of doctrine professed by the 
church of which he is a member: it de- | 
cidedly the case with me. I had in the 


wis 
been 


habit of reading the Holy Scriptures the greater 


part of my life, and I seldom opened the book | 
without meeting some passages which appear- | 
ed to me to be directly opposed to the doctrine | 
of the Trinity, in the way in which that doe-| 


' trine is set forth in the Athanasian and Nicene 


Creeds. This was a cause of grief to me for | 
many years. I eagerly readevery book I could | 
meet with written in defence of these creeds, | 
and most scrupulously shunned the writings of 
those who controverted them. In the course of | 
my researches I sometimes met with arguments | 
managed with such address and ability as made 
a strong impression on my mind in favor of the | 
doctrine ; but on my return to the Bible these | 
impressions were instantly effaced. For one 
text or expression from which the doctrine | 
could in any possible way be inferred, I met. 
with ten which, in my humble judgment, point- | 
edly and unequivocally denied it. I was at, 
length informed that tie Rev. Mr Jones, of | 


matter at rest; that he had incontrovertibly 
proved the doctrine to be scriptural. I imme- 
diately procured his * Catholic Doctrine of a! 
Trinity,’ and read it with attention. It did not | 

| 





appear to me to be by any means satisfactory 

I could not but suspect that he dealt unfairly | 
with the Holy Scriptures. I resolved to take | 
the first convenient opportunity of setting wbout 
a minute examination of every text he had | 
quoted, and every argument he had advanced. | 
I foresaw that this would be a laborious task, | 
requiring much time, and as far as possible an 
abstraction from every other pursuit. Many 
years passed over before I found a fit opportu | 
nity for the undertaking: it was not till the! 
winter of 1525, when confined by ill health, 
that I commenred my task. I considered the 
matter to be of so much importance to my own | 
peace of mind, that for more than two years it: 
was principally, I may almost say exclusively, | 
the subject of my meditations, and the object of | 
my inquiry. I made the Scriptures my guide, 
and wholly unassisted (excepting only by the 
comments of writers deemed orthodox) | labored | 
through the work. No one can hesitate to give | 
Mr Jones the credit of sincerity and good inten- 
tions; yet I cannot but think he has injured | 
rather than supported his cause... This appear- | 
ed to me so obviously the case, that when I had | 


} 
i 
| 
i 
} 
} 
j 


| 
{ 
\ 
} 
' 


gone through his work I doubted if it were | 


proper to give my Confessions in the form of a | 
review of it; for it might be said that the doc- | 
trine must not be condemned because it had | 
been injudicious stated and weakly defended by | 
Mr Jones. But on further consideration, as | 
the book bas strangely obtained a cunsiderable 

degree of celebrity, and, inoreover, as it afforded | 
ine the opportunity of bringing forward a pow- | 
erful body of scriptural evidence, I thought it 


| 
| 


trine here stated is that which was taught by 
our blessed Lord and his apostles.’ 





‘THE LORD BISHOP OF NEW JERSEY.’ 

Messrs Editors,—I was glad to peruse in 
your paper of the 2d inst, an article, comment- 
ing in terms of merited indignation and con- 
tempt, on the remarks of Rev. G. W. Doane 
atadinner’in England. [ was glad, because 
I conceive that a great number in the commu- 
nity felt themselves to be outraged by those re- 
marks; and it was just that condemnation 
should be openly expressed. But, and perhaps 
very properly, you confined your animadver- 
sion to a particular point of view, that of this 
bigoted and narrow-minded assault upon~ our 


faith. 


consideration appeared to me, when I perused 


Unitarian as I am, I confess that this 


quiet from year to year by adroit management. 
The explosion will come, and the singular ma- 





clearly discovered. Diocesan Episcopacy the 
Kareem of the truth! 


when nearly a third of the ministry of the Es- 


tablished Church of England, are embracing | 
popery, only slightly disguised, and when no in- | 


considerable number of the American offshoot 


of this Church are imitating the maternal ex- | 


ample! 
The spirit of exclusiveness is increasing in 


the Episcopal Church in this country; we are} made, and the event immediately follows, 


who, presuming that they are the Church, re-, 
gard al! others as dissenters, and even schismat- . 
. . ' 
ics; from the pulpit and the press, we are an-) 


noyed with the same arrogant pretensions, and 


if we dare to resist, we are charged with being | 


‘ 

| 

| assailed on all sides with the sneers of those, 
| 

| 

\ . 

| the assailants. 


Episcopalians, but when denied a place in the 


terials of which this Church is exposed, will be | 


This. boasted of, | 


We have never presumed to in sufficient obscurity to occasion uncertainty 
intermeddle with the private preferences of Up to the moment of its accomplishment. 


Church of the living God, by men who are but 
‘recently proselyted to Episcopacy, we cannot 
‘remain silent. 
|terianism will develope itself in error; we re- 
‘tort, by directing our readers, not only to the 
‘tendency, but actual development of Episcopa- 
/cy in Oxford popery.’ 


his ‘ characteristic effusion’ as you aptly term it, 
subordinate to another, that seemed to embrace 
a wider range, to be more pitiful and degrad- 
ing in the ‘Lorp Bishop,’ (a soubriquet, Mr 
Doane may possibly find it hard to get rid of) 


and an outrage upon a far broader circle of the 


New England community. ; 
For the Register and Observer. 
THE NEED OF RELIGION. 


Mr Doane, in order to condemn Unitarianism, 


goes back to the Pilgrim Fathers; and how se- 


‘ aie 0 
dulously he smooths down the bristles, that | Personal Religion is the surest protection 


they may not prick the fingers of his English | 98498t the accidents and miseries of daily life. 


auditors! Human laws may exercise an outward restraint, 


With what pliant and fawning sy- : ;' 
: ‘ ia olit g g revent the 

cophancy, he decries his countrymen, the honor- | nd ought to be rigorous enough to pre 

ed and the dead, that he may win applause | ~ 

times happen upon our rail roads and steam- 


boats ; but who does not see their insufficiency 


from the descendants of those, in successful 


opposition to those honored dead 
Mark, what 


cautious studiousness he shapes his expressions! 


whom, : 
to make a man steadfast in the midst of strong 


temptations ? 


achieved their renown. with 


Who has not a heart to pity the 


He says; 
‘I have lived in a land, peopled by those who tations of Sak a wa ambition? Were 
emigraied from this country. It 3s the fashion (24\ parathion iat when. vos. 


ap Ga POE ae ‘ conscious of running a risk, against the sober 
to eall seme of them the pilgrim fathers—men | - 


. | eonvictions of reason and conscience? Were 
who fancied themselves somehow straightened (!) in | 


the enjoyment of religious liberty—* * * J 


| were afterwards sorry for ? 
will accord to them all that charity can ask !” y 


: : 'thize then with the fallen sons of men, who 
I have no doubt that the Lord Bishop was ; 


They may predict that Presby-. 


recurrence of such painful accidents, as some- | 


| weakness of a brother who yields to the rm! example of the wise methods by which ti: 


‘you never so inconsiderate as to do what you | 
| You can sympa-. 


live in yonder prison ;—you can-feel something | 


successful in all this. I have no doubt that, 


when he spoke of the ridiculous fashion of call- 
ing some of our ancestors ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ 
(and I can fancy the slurring tone in which he 
must have uttered the words,) a complacent 
swiile mantled on the cheeks of his America 
loving auditors. 1 have nodoubt that when he | 
compassionately told of their absurd fancies | 
about religious liberty, that smile grew broader | 
and deeper, and that, when he magnanimeusly | 


expressed himself ready to accord to them all | 
; siti 
that charity can ask,—and the poor fanciful | 


creatures have need of so much charity! there | 
were thunders of applause. I hope it was a 


full compensation to the Lord Bishop, for the 
self-abasement that must have tingled in his 


cheeks at the servile flattery of English jealousy 
to which he prostrated himself to win it. 


I am no advocate, Gentlemen, of that crimi- 
nal envy of other nations, that belligerent jeal- 


ousy, unfortunately too often miscalled patriot- | 
ism—that would build up one’s own country | 
on the ruins of others, that can rejoice in the | 
prosperity of no other; but there is a love of | 
country that burns vividly in the breast of every | 
true man—that, while it has no desire’to arro- 
gate too much, has eyes for faults und tears to 
weep them, will never seek occasion for con- 
demnation. Such a love of country will stimu- 
late its possessor in a foreign land, to be prompt 
to exonerate his ‘ native land’ from unmerited 
imputation; silently, at the most, to acguiesce in 
just reproach, and never to make an effort to 
subject it to the sneers of obloquy. If ever 
the adage is worthy of application, of one’s 
country when abroad, especially if among a 
people anxious to seek occasion of blame—‘ nil 
nisi bonum.’ 

Mr Doane, with an apparent earnestness and 


satisfaction, travelled out of his way to casta 


slur uj.on those so universally honored among 
us as our ‘Pilgrim Fathers.’ This goes far 
back of Unitarianism, and is an outrage on 
all who cherish the zsemory of those ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers.’ I leave the right Reverend Lord 
Bishop of New Jersey to the glory he has won, 
the fresh laurel he has added to his fame, and 
am happy and proud to subscribe myself a de- 
scendant of the PILGRIM FATHERS. 





PRESBYTERIAN REBUKE OF EPISCOPAL PRETEN- 
SION. 

Episcopal editors, not content with denounc- 

ing Congregationalism for its alleged tendency 

to make people Unitarian in belief, are ventur- 


‘and real prosperity. 





ing, for a like reason, to cast reproaches on 


different from indignation towards those who- 


have caused the widows and fatherless to be 
afflicted. When the true disciple of him, ‘ who 


| was tempted in all points as we are and can_ 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,’ | 


contemplates the causes of human suffering, he 


‘sheds tears for his own sins and those of his 


fellow-man—he feels more than ever the need 


of that strength, which enables him to rule his | 


own spirit and bear the fruits of peace and love. 
He prays more fervently that the kingdom of 
heaven may come in all its power over the evil 
that is in the world. 

Never, never will our country cease to mourn 
over the calamities that befal her, till her citi- 
zens shall sit at the feet of Jesus, and learn of 
him, that self-denial, watehfulness and prayer 
are essential to right living, to true happiness 
What a call there is upon 
Christians uf every denomination, to labor for 
the greatest good of their country and their fel- 
low men. 

Let us all be admonished by the dreadful ac- 
cidents to which the infirmity of man expuses 
us, to labo: more assiduously for the moral ele- 
vation and true dignity of our nature, so beauti- 
fully developed in the Christian character. 

Let those especially, who have learnt by ex- 
perience the power of Christian Faith and 
Christian Love, never be weary in well-doing, 
for they will assuredly reap if they faint not. 
It was never designed that man should bea 
slave to himself; and who car tell the joys and 
satisfactions of those who have conquered their 
easily besetting sins, and restored conscience to 
her rightful supremacy ? 

It is a glorious work to be engaged in re- 
storing the image of God to its destined beauty, 
and all are invited to share in it, under the di- 
rection and in the spirit of him who died for us. 


W. G. B. 


MIRACLES AND PROPHECY, 

There is much lucid and discriminative 
thought in the following remarks, by Miss Har- 
riet Martineau, on the relative effects of prophe- 
cy and miracles : 


‘The object of miracles was to establish a 
belief in Him who wrought them by the hands 
of his servants; that particular direction of 
miraculous power which takes place in prophe- 
cy, has the further object of carrying forward 
the views of those to whom the prophecy is de- 
livered. The effecf of a miracle is an instan- 
taneous belief in the Divinity of the power by 
which it is wrought; the effect of a prophecy 
is to rivet the attention, to excite expectation, 
to engage the mind in a_ protracted interest 


| foretells an effect which will immediately take 
place by an exertion of Divine power. In bot 
cases it is God who works, and whose agency 
| is made known by the servant he has chosen, 
_ In both cases faith is generated; the only dif. 
ference being, that in one instance the faith is 

more pure, firm, and salutary, from its growth 

having been more gradual, the scope of its ey. 
ercise more extended, and the period of jj 
gratification more remote. Ina case of Mira. 
| cle there is no time for inquiry, no room for 
; doubt, no trial of faith; the annuneiation is 
Ja 
_ acase of prophecy there is much to ponder, 

there is scope for speculation, for variations of 
opinion, for vacillations of hope and fear. The 
prediction is compounded of obscurity and clear- 
ness. Somme points in it are obvious enough to 
excite expectation ; while as a whole,. it is left 


Its 
appropriation is decided at last by the clearing 


up of some one enigmatical expression or ally. © 


sion, usually hidden and so apparently trivial 
as to have escaped previous notice; but subse. 
quently so apt, so decidedly appropriate, ast) 
leave no doubt respecting “the true explanation 
or the design of the framer of the prediction, 
Whatever may have been the variety of specv- 
lation upon it, however difficult it may have 
appeared to reconcile the different parts ofa 
prediction, no seoner is it fulfilled than the 
agreement of all mindsin its truth is involun- 
_ tary, for the conviction is irresistible. A strong 

light is cast on some clause which !ad perhaps 
| escaped conjecture; and now this disregarded 
expression affords a key to all the rest, and by 
its coincidence with the actual event puts to 
flight all plausible conjecture and impresses cer- 
| tainty on every mind. In the instence of 
| prophecy we have not only the evidence of de 

sign, which is apparent in every mode of com- 

munication by which truths are let down into 

the narrow limits of the human mind, but an 


faculties are exercised and disciplined to © 
_Jonger ight end ware exrended range 
' hope and fear perpetually.’ 
t . 
| RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


= 





Union and Liberality. A Sermon, by Rev. Elipha 
White, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Jotia’s 
Island, S.C. Charleston, S.C. 1841. 


| We do not remember having ever read a dis- 
course frum a Presbyterian, the tone of which 
If Orthodoxy mau- 
| ifests itself, generally, in so christian a manner 
Would 
that preachers of the same sect, elsewhere, 


pleased us so much as this. 


at the South, God speed it, we say. 


breathed a like spirit of ‘ union and liberality.’ 
Two or three passages from the sermon follow: 


‘ There is one body ’—or church. One church 
of those, in whose hearts Christ dwells by 
faith ; that they may be able to comprehen 
with all saints, what is the breadth, and lengil 
and depth, and heigth; and to know the love 
of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that tiey 
may be filled with all the fulness of God. Ai 
these are embraced in one body—the churcli ¢! 
Christ. Whether they belong to the num: 
of those, who publicly avow an attachment 
; him or not—-whether they are found among 
Christians, Jews, Mahometans or Pagans— 
whether they reside in this or any other land; 
they are members of his spritual church —the 
only real church he has on earth. <A churel 
embracing every possessor of religion—evel 
| individual entiiled to heaven. 

1 am fully aware that this is a position many, 
who have assumed the name, and claim to Le 
the church of Christ will deny. But, 1 am 00! 
less sure, it is the ground taken by jm, wi? 
hath said ‘There is one body ’—or chere!. 
Though there be in Christendom, (passing 4 
six-vights of all the inhabitants of the earth) 
a Roman Catholic Church, a Greek Church, 4% 
a Protestant Church—and the ‘ast includes ® 
Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, an Independet! 
or Congregational, a Methodist, and a Pap' 
Church, with others, claiming to be the church 
of Christ; still he has but one church, and 1 
is confined to neither of these. It rather 
braces some of all and many of neither; wil* 
numbers, with the form of each, belong #0!“ 
this. Yes, there are these belonging to 0° ya 
ible church on earth, who are members ol by 
spiritual church of Jesus Christ-—and doubuiess 
there are more, belonging to these diflerens 
churches, who are not members of his. ‘1D¢" 
is nu necessary connexion between thew. 
person may belong to any visible church, 1 the 
world, and not to that of Christ. 

sd * * * 

The reflected light of this illustration would 
seem sufficient, firs¢, to convince different deo” 
inations of the propriety of being charitable. 
The intolerant spirit, abroad in the earth, has 
led those of one denomination to unchristt! 
those of another, and denounce their doctlu® 
as damnable heresies. Indeed, each deao" 
nation has set up its own creed as the infallible 
standard of divine truth; and shut, barred, a! 
bolted the gate of heaven against all, who wou 
not bow to it. But, blessed be God, the ae 
ing of that gate Las never been committee © 
any this side of gloy. And all the auatheo 
of earth will never keep the humble soul a 
entering there. Nor will it be neeessary ve 
passport, to have belonged to any particular Z 
nominatian or visible church. ‘The distinc!" 


| 
{ 
} 
| 
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marks of piety will be enough. And these 
may appear without the external forms of ney | 
indeed true piety is beyond every externa | 
form, and may exist under that of any eburch. | 
There is no religion in the forms or peculiari- | 
ties of any denomination. Neither do I believe | 
there are any, designed for the visible Church | 
of Christ, laid down io the Bible. These are 
all left on the ground of expediency. And 
what may be expedient in one place and at one 
may not bein another place and at anoth- 
er time. “The great moving principles of reli- 
eion are made plain, so that the way-faring 
ncn though a fool, need not err therein; and_ 
they may be acted upon in every place and at} 
al] times, by those of any denomination and | 
every church. Thus the forms of worship may | 
jiffer, as circumstances require; while their) 
principles ef action and the nature of their pie- 
ty are the same. 
“Then surely different denominations should | 
be charitable to each other ; while each individ- 
ual should rememember that he stands or falls 
hy his own personal piety. No denomination 
or church will supercede the necessity of person- | 
al religion, and none need deprive any of this. | 
Doubtless humble heirs of glory may be found 
in every denomination; while many in each 
will never be admitted to heaven. Look then 
charitably at the characters--the piety of men, 
and not denounce them as members of another | 
church or denomination. ‘There is an illiberal- 
i:y in this, that argues the want of more ex- 
tended views and chistian feeling. An illiber- 
that the first blush of eternity will forever 
jissipate-—that will never enter the sainted 
bosom of a redeemed spirit. 
in the light of this discourse, we also per- 
suflicient ground for union 
among real christians. They belong to the 
same spiritual Church; are quickened by the 
same Spirit; are indebted to the same Lord 
and Savior; are justified by the same faith ; 
have received the same baptism of repentance ; 
and are children of the same God and Father. 
In all these fundamental principles of religion 
they agree; though scattered through the na- 
tions of the earth, and embraced in every visi- 
ble church. And thet being the great princi- 
ples of action, they are a sufficient ground for 
union-—union of affection and exertion. They 
may unite in their plans of benevolence, their’ 
influence on the world, and their petitions to} 


time, 


ceive, $ condly, 


heaven. 
This union would be most huppy in its effects 
on themselves and others. It would strengthen 
m, and extort the approbation of all. And) 
with this approbation and strength, they might. 
omplish wonders ;—increase their own en- 
yment, meliorate the condition of suffering hu- 
manity, and honor their Lord and Redeemer ; 
concentrate the energies of Christendom, 
render the Church terrible as an army with 
banners, and bid defiance to the powers of dark- 
Oh that they would unite: and in all 
the strength of union make their way to heaven, 
and lead others thither. How worthy of Chris- 
tians! How honorable to the God of their sal- 
vation! It wohld excite new wonder in heav- 
of the redeemed with 


ness. 


en, and fili the bosoms 
joy ineffable. 

Cease then to contend among yourselves—— 
about the forms and ceremonies of religion. 
Based on the essential truths of the Bible--the 
broad principles of benevolence, with the love 
of God in your hearts, and the salvation of | 
souls for your object, forget all else, and unite 


in the cause of Christ. A union thus begun 
shall never end—-shall be consummated in 
heaven: 


Thirdly, we perceive there is no reason why 
the inquirer after religious truth should be dis- 
couraged. Though there be many sects, de- 
nominations and different religions, stil there 
is but one true religion, and the general princi- 
ples of this are perfectly plain and easily under- 


stood. ‘They are the ground-work of personal 
piety in every heart. And this is all that en- 
litles any to heaven. 


(he inquirer, then, has only to divert his at- 
tention from the difficulties, and apply it to the 
principles of religion. He must leave others to 
settle the disputes about forms and ceremonies 
—the externals of religion, and go directly to 
the fountain from which it flows, and there 
learn its nature by partaking of its joys. And 
this, he may do, to whatever denomination or 
church he belongs. 


Fourth Aneual Report of the Secretary of the Board of 


cucaly 


We cannot too strongly urge upon all the 
people of Massachusetts the reading of this ex- 


cellent production. Who can calculate the 


amount of evil that has accrued to our common- | 
wealth from a disregard of such considerations 
as are presented in the following brief extract 
from what the Secretary says on the topic of 
Me ot, 9 


401 UES 


Is it not an undeniable truth, that in. 

the recommendation and choice of instructers 

attention has-been paid, last and least, to their 
‘al qualifications ¢ 


‘On the indispensable, all-controlling requi- 
site of moral character, [ have buta single sug- 
gestion to make, in addition to those admirable 
views on this subject, which are scattered up 
and down through the committees’ reports. 
This suggestion relates to the responsibility 
resting on those individuals, who give letters of 
recommendation, or certificates of character, to | 
candidates for schools. Probably one half, — 
perhaps more,—of all the teachers in the State 
are coniparatively strangers in the respeetive | 
places where they are employed. Hence the 
examining committees, in the absence of per- | 


soual knowledge, must rely upon testimonials 

exhibited before them. These consist of cre-| 
dentials, brought from abroad, which are some- | 
tines obtained through the partialities of rela- | 
llo iship, interest, or sect; or even given lest a | 
relusal should be deemed an unneighborly act, | 
and the applicant should be offended or alienated 
by a repulse. But are interests of such vast 

iuoment as the moral influence of teachers upon 
the rising generation, to be sacrificed to private | 
considerations of relationship, or predilection, or 


any selfish or personal motive whatever? It) 
may be very agreeable to a person to receive | 
the salary of a teacher, but this fact has no ten- 
deney to probe his fitness for the station ;—if 
so, the poor-house would be the place to inquire 
for teachers ;—and what claim to conscience, or 
be nevolence, can that man have, who jeopards 
the permanent welfare of fifty or a hundred chil- 
dren, for the private accoinmodation of a friend ? 
In regard to pecuniary transactions, it is pro- 
vided by the laws of the land, that whoever 
recommends another as responsible and solvent, 
becomes himself liable for the debts which may 
be contracted, under a faith in the recommenda- 
tion, should it prove to have been falsely given. 
The recommendation is held to be a warranty, 





om — 








INTELLIGENCE. 


and ‘it charges its author with all the losses in- 
curred, within the scope of a fair construction. = Sa ——— 

It is supposed, that, without this responsibility, | Arrival of the Colum ia.—The Steamship Colum. | 
the expanded business of trade and commerce | bia, Capt. Judkins, arrived at this port at half past 7 
would be restricted to persons possessing a mu- o’clock last Thursday morning. She left Liverpool on | 
tual knowledge of each other’s trustworthiness | the 5th, and made her Pasange in 13 days to Halifax, are 
or solvency. But why should the precious and | Tiving there - Monday morning at 7 0’clock. She left | 
enduring interests of morality be accounted of | sasstreaauephsigh tenia Pesci eties ss 


. . The C bia has had ; ; age i 
minor importance, and protected by feebler se- | Phe Columbia has had a very rough passage, having 


curities, than common traffic? Why should ;envunered heavy head gales a great part of thé time. 
the man who has been defrauded by an accredi- 
ted pedler, have his remedy against the guar- 
antor, while |e is instrumental in inflicting 
upon a district, and upon all the children in a 
district, the curse of a dissolute, vicious teacher, 
escaves the condign punishment of general ex- 
ecration 2? In the contemplation of the law, the 
school committee are sentinels stationed at the 
door of every schoolhouse in the State, to see 
that no teacher ever crosses its- threshold, who | 








Bunker Hill Monument.—Che Monument on Bun- 
ker Hill has become an imposing object. It has risen to 
the height of ove hundred aad sixty-five feet, and may be 
seen from various points at the distance of many miles. 
To a spectator in its immediate vicinity, the effect of this 
siinple, unembellished column of granite is a sensation of | 
sublimiry. From the top, the view is inexpressibly 
i) grand and beautiful; while few persons can stand near | 
iis base and look atthe top without a feeling of awe and | 
veneration, “The work, we believe, is now suspended | 
for the season, to be renewed again in the spring, and | 

prosecuted with vigor to its completion, The builder, 
. | Mr Savage, is by contract, allowed tril October, 1843, to 
is not clothed, from the crown of his head to i complete it; but, from the rapidity with which be wrought 
the sole of his foot, in garments of virtue ; and | the present season, we have no doult he will be able to} 
} . ‘ f the human race.—not | #*¢o™P lish hie labor in the course of the next summer.— | 
. > > ’ » P » -— ere . 
they are the cares © ype, Toone ['wenty, or twenty-one courses of stone only are yet to be 
of contemporaries only, but of posterity,— who, | laid. — Courier. 
from any private or sinister motive, strive to put | 
sentinels to sleep, in order that one who is pro- | “g “hb 
fane, or intemperate or addicted to low associ- | Kingston for the seat of Government of the United Prov- | 
. , « ’ « : H 
ations, or branded with the stigma of any vice, 
may elude the vigilance of the watchmen, and | : » the G as aaa 
. : ¥ } » session voted an address to the QQueen waying da 
be installed over the pure minds of the young, | Ite Sess!on ¥ wsilan » Preys 
as their guide and exemplar. If none but | Be ae 
| bee and ‘Toronto, those places having been the previously 
teachers of pure tastes, of good manners, of ex- 
emplary morals, had ever gained admission into 
a ; . nes 5 ir | ‘ A ii 
our schools, neither the se hoolrooms nor their | nade investments in real estate, in anticipation of the 
appurtenances would have been polluted, as) 
some of them now are, with such ribald inserip- | those places. ‘The address concludes with the following 
tions, and with the carvings of such obscene |. ent:— Advertiser. 
emblems, as would make a heathen blush. | 
Every 7 therefore. who endorses another’s | *Todeed the loss to merchants and to tradesmen he- 
uvery person, there me oO wens | gins already to be felt, and tosome it will prove utter 
character, as one befitting a school teacher, frum. Allmust soffer should there be no remedy : for the | 
stands before the public as his moral bondsman | depreciation of real property cannot under such a disas- | 


. 2 .. | trous event, be less than several hundred pounds. 
and sponsor, and should be held loa rigid il | * Wherefore we must earnestly sete your Ma)j- 
countability.’ Lesty in the exercise of Your Royal prerogative, will be 
pleased to order that the Parliament of Canada do here- 
| after assemble alternately at Quebec and ‘Toronto, the 
respective Capitals of the late Provinces of Upper and 
| Lower Canada, or should such prayer be thought unad- 
visable, and any other measure be adopted, that adequate 
and just remuneration be granted for the loss sustained | 
by the inhabitants of Toronto and Quebec.’ 





| 


Canada Seat of «overnment.—The se lection of | 


| ince of Canada does not appear to give satisfaction in | 


either Upper or Lower Canada, The assembly at their 


the Parliament may assemble in alternate years in Que- 


| established seats of government, where the necessary pub- 


lic buildings were provided, and where many persons had 


seat of government being permanently established at 


For the Register and Observer. 
‘CONSCIENCE BEARING WITNESS, AND 
THOUGHTS MEANWHILE ACCUSING.’ 
(Rom. i, 15.) 


; ; ae ;  « 

What sawest thou in the murderer’s cell this morn ? ee a oe 

; ; Sir Char'es Bagot former minister at Washington has | 

Weak as a child new-born, heen appointed Gov. Gen. of Canada in place of the late | 
Prone on the stones his length he caat, Lord Sydenham, deceased. 


And moaned about the past. } ; ‘ { 
Acquitta! of McLeod —At a quarter past 4. o'clock 

? on Tuesday afiernoon, the jury, after an absence from the | 

, Court room of thirty minutes, came in with a verdict of 

not guilty. The verdict the public were prepared to 

b expect, from the history of the tri il, and the character of 

tthe evidence which has been land before them from day to 


What sawest thou in the murderer’s cell this noon 
He cried, oh soon, too soon 


Goes down the sua,—his task here done, 


Me doth the light nuw shun. 


oaV. 

The trial appears to have been conducted in a manner 
highly erediiable to the jurisprudence of the Suite of New 
| York; to the presiding Judge, and to the counsel for 
{both parties. With the exception of the decision of the 

Supreme Court, on the hearing upon the habeas corpus, | 
| whieh precladed the trial ofthe question on the ground 
upon which the discharge of the prisoner has been de- 


Woiat sawest thou in the murderer’s cell this eve ? { 


Convulsed he seemed to cleave 


Fast to that iron hed—there drooped the dizzyhead, 
As lile itself had fled. 


What sawest thou inthe murderer’s cell last night? 
manded by the British government, the proceedings ap- 


Trembling as one in fright, ° | 
pear to have been conducted in the most unexceptionable 


The man of crime crouched low in that drear cell, | manner.—Daily Advertiser. 
Fearful itis to tell! 

York Ledzge.—This rock, in consequence of ita dan- 
gerous situation, iving directly in the way of vessels 
Portsmouth and York Harbors, from the 

eastward, and indeed to all whose course lies inside of 
the Isles of Shoals, has long been an object of anxiety 
land dread to seamen, as its situation could rarely be seen | 
or inferred bat when it was indicated by breakers which, | 
in consequence of the depth of water upon itat high tide, | 
' only broke over itat low water or in severe storins. In } 
' moderate weather, ocherwise favorable for coasters aud | 
ships. coming into Portsmouth harbor inside of the Isles { 
of Shoales, nothing was to be seen by which the situation | 
of the ledge could be Known, and very few vessels would ' 
| make the attempt of resching this port from the divecs | 
tion in which 1 lies. Frequent wrecks and losses have | 
been the consequences of these attempts before the bea- | 
con was erected, 


What sawest thou in the murderer’s dungeon 7 there 


Was palsying despair; bound to 


Now silent he as ta amazement lost, 


And now by anguish tost. 


What sawest thou in the murderer’s cell ? around 


Sighs, groans, and sobs resound; 


Frantic he cried, by horror driven, 


Of heaven to be ‘orgiven. 


Accusing conscience, hush thy torturing ery— 
Hence bid thy demons fly : 
Remorse, forbear thy killing se urge, 


Nor on thy furies urge. 


eee 


ae pis : | York Ledge Monument.—The government has re- | 
Oh sin, oh sin,—thy life is poisoned breath; 


| cently erected a monument on this ledge, of which a full 


Thy bitter fruits are death; 


y : | account is given in a letter by Alexander Parris Esq to 
Thy retributions, who, oh who cua share, 
| 


O ‘eh ' 3 ‘the Hon Johu Anderson of Portland. A part of which we 
r weary Dburthens vear : 


| here quote. 


I will to the All-mercifal return, 


* The cast ivon Monument on York Ledge having at | 
| last, under the most difficult circumstances, been comple 
ted and secured to the rock, thas furnishing to seamen an 


important and conspicuvus designator of this dangerous | 
' 


My crimes and guilt T mourn; 


Almighty Lord, do thou show merey now; 
Oli hear repentance’ vow! a 
Octuber Is, 1341. 


reef, it gives me pleasure to Commanicate to you a de- 


scription of its structare, ia conuexion with a short ac. | 
| count of the bi-tory of the waces takink as furnished from 
the journal of Mr. Gridley Beyant, under whose superin- 


CHURCH EXTENSION IN BOSTON. tendance it was erected.’ 


Messrs Editors What are the friends of our. The history of the undertaking is too long for our col- 
4 . a . — ‘ S . ¢ 


Zion doing in this city for the extension of our Agha: cod 
Bs pe : . . . he rock and the beacon. 
pure faith? With the rapid increase of our |‘ '0°* #06 t™ - se 
lati nitahion ‘olf ad hiel Phis rock is bare at two-thirds ebb of spring tides, and | 
popu ation, the prospe rity U arr e which extends E. N. E. and W. S. W. about two hundred and | 
we are enjoying at present, and the number of filly feet in length and one hdandved and fifty or sixty in 
dwelling houses erecting, it naturally occurs to } breadth. 
the mind of the observer, that church accommo- |, Sitangers must not approach this rock nearer thaa 
plea Meee Ht Ba three-eights of a inile. A shoalextends N. E. and 3S. ; 
dation should be provided in proportion. The! W. trom the main rock about one quarter of a wile, hav- | 
only moveinent of this sort by the Unitarians, | ing not more than two fathoms at low water. The sound. | 
w : ' papel P eclanen s y can. , Mss near it are gradual, from five to twenty fathoms ball | 
th at Tam <a of, relates to the newly Organ | av inile trom the rock. During the present summer ao 
ized church of Mr Clark; now I have not the) jrou beacon has been erected, 331-2 ft. bigh, 25 ft. above 
least doubt that one, two, or more churches: the level of the sea at high tide, and may be seen 12 
might be gathered —if the effort were only made. 


{ 

j 

miles distant in clear weather. Upon the main pillars | 

Our brethren of other denominations are acting supporting an iron ball 3 1-2 feet in diameter, upon ek 
| 

i 


uuns, We give ouly the following brief description of | 


lof the Beacon rests an iron tubular columm, 10 feet high, 


for the accommodation of the increasing popu- | ts inscribed * York Ledge, 1540.” 
lation; let us go and do likewise, not doubting | 
that if the seed is only sown in faith it will It is hoped that the success of this undertaking will be | 
spring up, and grow with our growth, and | followed in cases where similar works are required, by | 
stre ns hen witt “A strenetl Will y t the adoption of the same material and like mode of con 
axsengs — oe ae See - = pee Be struction, as they together form @ structure, which in | 
Messrs Editors, present us with some of YOUr | point of durability aud strength, is but hte inferior to 
views on this subject ? , the rock sell, 

Very truly yours, 


Mr Parris concludes with the following remark. 


A LAYMAN. 


| The Boston Exchange.—The last of the massive pil- 
| lars for the frontot the Boston Exchange was brought | 
| inte town last evening T4th inst. ‘Phe last but one was | 
| raised yesterday moraing. ‘The work of this beautiful | 
building is advancing with great rapidity. The walls ave | 
The Rev. Dr Joel Parker, in his recent Ser- ; woetly up, and npon the rear the woikinen ave already 

7 ~— " | la yg the iron roof, Phe covering of the roof consists of } 

ron before the Third Presbytery of the cily of | acini iroa, which promises te be the most safe and | 


we presume, of the | durable description of rout w hich has yet been invented.— | 


ive r : Adveriiser. 
churches of his own denomination) says: 
{ 





CHURCHES IN NEW YORK HARDLY HALF FILLED. 


New York, (speaking, 


Worcester Cattle Show and Fair.—One of the editors | 


‘We have acco ation i C +e 
We have accommodation in our churches | of the Atlas was present at the late fair, aud published an 


for nearly twice the number of worshippers | accouut from which we give the following extracts. 
that now occupy them.’ We were highly geatiied to have it in our power to | 
. .) attend the Cattle Show and Fair, held at Worcester, on 
Dr Parker remarks in another paragraph of | Wednesday last, ander the auspices of the Worcester | 
! Agricultural Society, ‘Te Heart of the Commonwealth | 
: : | was out, in ail its strength. We have rarely enjoyed a | 
‘ More than two thirds of the population of | more pleasant day. ‘The weather was fine—and all the | 
| inbabiants, and ail the visitants, of that delightlul towa, | 
| appeared to be determined to be happy. 
We are almost ashamed to acknowledge that we have | 
so little acquaintance with either the theory or the prac- | 
tice of agriculture, that we are unable to give any detail- 
ed accowit of this celebration. The tout ensemble was 
exceedingly mteresting. ‘The exhibition of Flowers and 
Fruits—the Ploughing Match—the collection of manu- 
facitured articles—the fine show of sheep, swine, aad 
neat cattle—the excellent collectiun of working oxea, 


It is quite a mistake to say that Dr Priestly for which Worcester county has loug been celebrated— 
made the scene highly interesting even to an eye untutored 


disbelieved ~ anything supernatural vil perce in the science of tnis great braueh of our National Lodus- 
lous in the Christian religion. He wrote against | ,,,. 

infidels, in favor of the miraculous character 
and works of Jesus Christ and contended, that 
it was impossible to account for the spread and 
extent of the Christian religion, without admit- 
ting the miracles of its author—without allow- 
ing it to have been attended with supernatural 
power. B. 


the same sermon: 


this great city [N. Y.] are unevangelized. 


More than one handred thousand souls pass by 
the doors of our sanctuaries, and are untouched 
by the influence of the gospel.’ 


For the Register and Observer. 


“An excellent Address was pronounced before the So- 
ciety, by the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. of this city. The 
oratur disclaimed for himself the ability to give his 
audience any instruction as to their particular calling — 
bat he discoursed to them eloquently upon the physical 
tendencies of the pursuits of tie farmers—their means of 
contentment and happiness—and the important conserva- 
tive influence which they exercise over social aud politi- 
cal aflairs. ‘The addvess was highly applauded and ap- 
proved, 

‘There is one impression left upon our mind, more in- 
delibly engraven there than any other conuecied with 
this celebration. The voble growth of nen that this ex- 
cellent county poured forth, on this occasion, it was 
cheering to look upon. As we walked through the 
streets of that favored towa—as we looked around upen 
the company seated at that table, we could not repress 
the mental exclamation, Happy, Happy Communwealth— 
That nourishes upon her bosom such a glorious race of 
Sous! 


*.* Mr Folsom’s Second Letter to Mr 
Adams came to hand last Saturday; we are 


sorry that, owing to the amount of matter then 
in type, we could not conveniently insert it in 
this paper ; it will appear in our columns next 








week. 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 
JOHN DAVIS, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
A PROCLAMATIQN, 


FOR A DAY OF PUBLIC THANKSGIVING AND 
PRAISE. 

In compliance with ancient usage in our good Com- 
moowealth, and by the advice and consent of the Coun- 
cil, I appoint TILURSDAY, the twenty-fifth day of No- 
vember next, to be observed as a day of Thanksgiving 
and Praise to Almighty God, for the manifold blessings 
and ufércies which bave been vouchsafed to us during the 
past year —And I entreat all the People of this Com- 
mouwealth to manifest their gratitude, by assembling in 
their places of public worship, and presenting to their | 
Maker the pure incense of thanktul hearts ! 

It becomes all who havea just sense of human infirmity 
to acknowledge, with profound gratitude, their depen- 
dence upon our Heavenly Father, for the preservation of 
lifte—for @ propitious season, in which the earth has yield- 
ed its bounties—for the success of useful labor, and laud- 
able enterprises by land and by sea—for exemption from 
pestilentia! diseases—for the s.eady progress of moral and 
intellectual improvement—for inclining the hearts of men 


USIC BOOKS—The Bostun Academy’s Collection | 

of Choruses; the Boston Anthem Book ; the Boston | 
Academy’s Collection of Church Music; Handel aad 
Haydn’s Society collection of Church Music—the Boston 
School Song Bouk—Boston Glee Book, &c. Choirs, 
Societies, Sctfools, &c. furnished on most favorable terms 


by J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 023 


ROSBY & CU’S.‘New Annuals for 1842—All ele- 
gantly bound in the neatest style, and embellished 
with engravings. 

The Ladies Annual Register, and Housewife’s Alma- 
manac, comprising an almanac, numerous receipts, direc- 
tions for gardening, and much other useful information. 

The Youth’s Keepsake, a Christmas and New Year’s 
Gift for young people. The Annualette, a Christmas and 
New Year’s Gift for children. The Child’s Token, a 
gift for children—published by WM CROSBY & CO, 
118 Washington st. 023 


HANKSGIVING ANTHEM for 1841—Composed 
by F. F. Miller—just published by ‘ 
023) TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st. 











TORIES TO TEACH ME TO THINK—A new 
bt useful and entertaining book for young persons, with 
engravings, 2ad edition, by T. D. P. Stone—just pub- 








to cherish the love of peace, of charity, and of friendly 
inrercourse—for the zeal manifested in disseminating the | 
religion of the Blexed Redeemer—for strengthening the 
hopes, and encouraging the hearts of wankind, by the 
continued advancement of civil and religious liberty—and 
for the many consolations which sooth the rugged path 
of life, and invite us to pursue the ways of virtue : 
And as we are commanded, by prayer and supplication, 
with thankagiving, to let our requests be made known to | 
God. It is a suitable occasion to implore, that the ines- | 
timable privileges which we enjoy, as a free people, may | 
be perpetuated—that we, as a people, by a watchful ob- | 
servance of our duties, may prove ourselves worthy of | 
such privileges—that the means employed to enlarge the | 
sphere of human usefulness, and to diffuse the beneficial | 
principles of Christianity, may be efficacious—that wars 
and other scourges may be everted—that oppression, in- | 
justice, selfishness and violence may cease—that benevo- | 
lence and charity may everywhere abound—and that the | 
nations of the earth may live together as one harmonious | 
family, cherishing the best sympathies of our wature, and | 
saidblishing in the hearts of all, the love of truth, of hu- | 
manity, and of equal rights. 
And T request all persons to observe the day ina man- | 
ner becoming a Christian people. : 
Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, this first day | 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight | 
hundred and forty-one, and of the Independence of the | 
United States, the sixty sixth. JOHN DAVIS. 
By His Excellency the Governor, with the advice and | 
consent of the Council. Joun P. BigeLow, 
Secretary of the State. | 
God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ! 


Hampshire Cattle Show.—The annual Farmer’s | 
Festival for the Old County of Hampshire was held ia 
this town Northampton lasc Wednesday, the 6th inst. 
The rain the previous day, and the cousequeat muddiness | 
of the roads, prevented some animals and some articles | 
being brought in for exhibuion; but, notwithstanding the 
thow in every departinent, was good, and the number | 
and variety of persons in attendance was about the same 
as usual, 

Tae uswal addvesss was delivered by Prof. Fowler of 
Amherst College. We speak the opinion of able judges 
when we say, thatit was an admirable performance, and | 
itis much to be regretted that there were not more to 
hear it. 


Girard College.—The founder of this institution has 
been dead, we beheve, about pine years, and not a single 
orphan has yet been educated at the noble institution, for 
the establishment of which he left the necessary funds.— 
The Philadelphia correspondent of the N.Y. Journal of 
Commerce says, that the boys of Philadelphia have made 
arrangements fur a solemn procession, the occasion of 
which is the loss of the Girard bequest for the Education 
of Orphans. The litte fellows having become wear ied 
with waiting for the completion of the ( Yollege,and seeing 
its advantages likely to be postponed for several genera- 
tions yet wo come, have determined to express their pro- 
found regret at the sad delay, and to manifest their mourn- 
fal emotions by a solema funeral procession !—Boston 
Mer. Jour. 


Chet 8 44 eee oes. 





lished and for sale with a large assortment of New Books 
suitable for family, Sabbath school and Parish Libraries, 
For asle by TAPPAN & DENNETP, 

023 114 Washington st 





NEw TRACT, No. 170—The Coming of Christ, by 
IN Rev A. P. Peabody, price 3 cents, being ‘Tract 170 
of the A. U, A.—this day published by 
023 J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
rqyvHE METHOD OF NATURE.—An Oration deliv- 
ered before the Society of the Adelphi, in Water- 
ville College, in Maine, August, 1841, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—just published by 8S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. 023 


NLETCHER’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY—Serip- 
ture History, designed for the improvement of youth, | 
by the Rev Alexander Fletcher, author of ‘ Family De- 
votions,, &c, 2vols, illustrated with 242 engravings—just 
received and for sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
023 112 Washington st 














OL. J. TRUMBULL’S Reminiscences of his Own | 

Times—Autobiography, Reminiscences and Letters | 

of Joho Trumbull, from 1756 to 1841, lvol, 8vo—this | 
day received by LITTLE & BROWN, 

023 112 Washington st 


“ OCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS—Received 
by the Acadia, Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical 

and Romantic, translated with notes by J. G. Lockhart, 
Esq.—a new edition, revised with numerous illustrations | 
from drawings by William Allan, R. A., David Roberts, | 
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| 


| Wim. Simson, Henry Warren, C. E. Aubrey, and Win, 


Harvey. The borders and ornamental vignettes by Owen | 
Jones, Architect—2vols, 4to—for sale at TICKNOR’S, } 
corner of Washington and School streets. 023 | 
| 
H 
} 





ROCEEDINGS OF MR PIERPONT’S COUN. 
CIL—Proceedings of an Ecclesiastical Council in 

the ease of the Proprietors of Hollis street Meeting House | 
and Rev John Pierpont, their Pastor—prepared from the | 
official journal and original documents, by Samuel K. 
Lothrop—just published; for sale by ' 
09 J MUNBOE & CO, 134 Washington st. | 
| ETTERS of John Adams, addressed to his wife— } 
edited by his Grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 2 | 
vols—this day published by LITTLE & BROWN, 
o9 112 Washington st. | 


ryVHE VESTRY SINGING BOOK.—Being a selec- | 
{ tivn of the most popular and approved Songs and 
Hymns now extant, designed for Social and Religious 
meetings, Family Devotion, Singing Schools, &e., Com- | 
piled by Asa Fitz and E. B. Dearborn. The Publishers | 
respectfully invite the attention of Clergymen and others 
interested, to the following recomendation. 
[From Rev. S. Aiken, Pastor of Park street Church. | 
‘To Messrs Saxton & Prerce.—After such an exami- | 
nation of The Vestry Singing Book, as my other duties | 
would permit, Lam prepared to say that I approve of its | 
character and design. ‘The Hyinns, selected from Watts 








! and other approved authors, are evangelical in sentiment, | 


) and well suited to devotional purposes; while the music | 


MARRIAGES. 


— <= —— ——————— 
In this city,on Sunday evening, Oct. 10th, by Rev. Mr | 
Sargent, Mr Thomas Eminons to Miss Harrict M. Chapin. 
Ou Wednesday evening, Oct. 13th, by Rev. Mr Sar- | 
gent, Me Henry Wallis to Miss Hannah Avery Eaton. | 
In Charlestown, 13th inst, by Rev. Mr Ellis, Mr An- | 
drew B. Kidder, to Miss Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of 
Nathad Tofis, Esq., of C. | 
On Wedoescay, at the Bulfinch street Church, by Rev. 
Mr Gray, Mr James Davis to Miss Elizabeth Hosmer. 
“Th PR wourh, on Tuesday evening, 12th inst, by Rev. 
Mr Briggs, Rev. Robert B. Hall, Pastor of the Church 
of the Pilgrimage, to Miss Abby Mitchell, daughter of 
Hon. N. M. Davis, all of Plymouth, 
In Deerfield, Oct. 4th, by Rev. D. D. Parkhurst, | 
Mr Edward P. Huntington, of Cabotville, to Miss Helen | 
Maria Williams, of Deerfield. 
In Stockbridge, on Wednesday last, James Fowler, of 
Westfield, to Miss Charlotte Whitney, of Stockbridge. 
In Littleton, T4th inst, by Rev. Mr White, Mr John 
F. Robbins of Boston, to Miss Susan A. Kimball, of L. 


Se IT EE RE EE ee ee 


DEATHS. 





In this city, on Wednesday morning, of consumption, | 
Mrs Augusta M. D. Mazzy, wife of Benjamin A. Muzzy, 
of New York. yi 

In Needham. Sth inst. Mrs Sophia, wife of Nicholas 
Tillinghast, Esq., of Bridgewater. 

Tn Bristol, ith inet., after a few days illness, Hon. 
John D’ Wolf, 82. 

In Springfield, on the L4th,of consumption, Miss Mar- ' 
garet, eldest daughter of Justice Willard, Esq. 

In New Orleans, 24th ult. Mrs Caroline W.. wife of 
James Ritchie, A. M., Principal of the Clinton Female 
Academy, Louisiana, 27. She was a wative of Sharon, 
Mass. 

In New Orleans, 26th ult., of yellow fever, Capt. Cy- 
rus F Crosby, of New York, master of ship Europe, of 
Bath, 34. 

lo New Brunswick, N. J. 10th inst., Mrs Katharine 
G. McKay, widow of the late Col. McKay, of ‘Pittsfield, | 
and daughter of the Hon, Samuel Dexter, of Boston. 


‘ 


- ee PENA. 


ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS.—Poblished and | 
Vin sale by S. G. SIMPKIEINS, 21 Tremont Row:— | 
Petry’s Spelling Book. The Ovthoepical Guide, or | 
Perry’s Spelling Book; revised and improved by the 
substitution of Walker’s Pronunciation, precisely ap- | 
plied on anew scheme; by Israel Alger. ° 
Rational Guide to Reading and Orthography, by Wim. } 
B. Fowle. 
The Child’s First Book of 'Phought, designed to eall 
out the powers of observation, comparison and reflection 
in children. | 
Elementary Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic, illus. | 
| 
| 
\ 





trated upon Analyctic and Inductive prineipies, by James 
Robinson, Lostructer of Writing and Arithmetic, Bow- 
doin School, Boston. 

A Geography For Common Schools, with an Atlas, by | 
J. E. Worcester, author of Elements of Ancient and Mod- | 
ern Geography, Elements of Ancient and M dern Histo- 
ry, &e. 

Wteester’s Scripture Geography, and Atlas. 

W orcester’s Outline Atlas, to be filled up by the young- | 
er students in Geography. 

Elements of History, Ancient and Modern; with a | 
chartand tablea of bistory included within the volume. | 
By J. E. Worcester. ‘This work has been highly re- | 
commended, and is tn extensive use. | 

Tie Philosophy of Natural History, by Wm. Smellie, 
Meraber of the Antiquarian and Royal Societies of Ed- 
inburgh—with an introduction and various additions and | 
alterations, intended to adapt it to the present state of ! 
knowledge; by Joho Ware, M. D., Fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, and of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

A Compendiam of Book Keeping, by single entry, de- | 
signed for the use of schools—contaming forms adapted to 
the business of retail merchants, mechanics aud farmers— | 
iflustrated by explanatory notes. By James Robinson, | 
Instracter of Weiting and Arithmetic, Bowdoin School, | 
Boston. 

The New Testament, with an introduct ion, giving an | 
account of the Jewish and other sects, with notes illus- | 
trating obscure passages, and explaining obsolete words 
and phrases; for the use of schools, academies, and pri- 
vate families; by J. A. Cummings, author of Ancient and 
Modern Geography, Ath edition, revised and improved. 

A Practical Grammer of the French Language, by 
J. Rowbotham, fourth American edition, alterations and 
additions, by F, M. J. Surault, Teacher of French in 
Harvard College. 

S. G. S. also offers for sale all other School books in 
common use. Copy books, Slates, Paper, luk, Quills, 
&e. &e. 

QG- Country Traders and Schools supplied on favora- 
ble terms. - oct 23 


TIVO VOLUMES PUBLISHED! 
ICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
Price only $2 per volume—a beautital holiday pres- 
ent—cheapest and best work for the price ever published, 
four hundred pages 8Svo—fine paper, handsomely baund, 
containing two handred Pictorial illustrations of the 
Scriptures, consisting of views in the Holy Land—pub- 
lished by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 
023 133 1-2 Washington at. 





. 


' given causes, vot from what he may have read of them 
/ an books, or seen in pictures, but from personal observa- 


the College of Louisiana, 6th edition, with corrections— 


E UTTON’S DEVOTIONS .—Devotional Exercises, 


| rich binding. 


consists, alinost exclusively, of those old and hallowed | 


‘tunes which are most familiar to every person having | 
‘any knowledge of sacred music. 


I think it well adapted | 
to become in reality, what itis named—The Vestry Sing - 
ing Book. Very Respectfully, S. AIKEN. | 
| 
! 


June 1 1841. 
Published by SAXTON § PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Wash- 
ington street. s9 | 


1 
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VHIS day received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, a: 
fresh supply of a Treatise ov the theory and practice | 

of Landseape Gardening, adapted to North America; ; 
with a view to the Improvement of Country Residences. 
Comprising historical notices and general principles 
of the art, directions for laying out grounds and arrang- | 
ing plantations, the description and cultivation of hardy 
trees, decorative accompaniments to the house and grounds | 
the formation of pieces of artificial water, flower gar- | 
dens, &c. With remarks on Rural Architecture, by A. | 
J. Downing, Esq. [lustrated with numerous beautiful | 
engravings ov wood, in one vel, royal Svo. | 
‘Mr. Downing evidently brings to his task much more | 
than the mere requisites for a book about gardening. | 
He is an enthusiast, as well asa practical artist in’ his | 
profession. He speaks of effects to be produced from | 


tion and experiment.—The consequence is that such ad 
vice as he can give its worth having.’—Nor th American 
Review. 

*Ioa literary poigt of view the author has acquitted 
himself very ably, ead the enchanting attractions of his | 
subject are crowneg @@& the wreaths of on elegant style.’ | 
N. Y. Mirror. oct9 











NNUALS FOR ‘1842.—The Token; The Giver; 


, A. The Forget Me Not; Friendship’s Offering; The 


{ 

} 

4 } 

Rose of Sharon; &c. &e. For sale by JOSEPH | 
DOWE, 22 Court st. oct 16 
i 

} 

| 


F\EWEY’S DISCOURSES, and Discussions in Ex- 
] planation and Defence of Unitarianism. Published 


by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. oct 16 








rYVuUE SEAMAN’S FRIEND; containing a treatise | 
i on practical seamanship, with plates; a dictionary 
of Sea ‘Terms; customs and usages of the Merchant ser- 
vice; laws relating to the practical duties of Master and 
Mariners, by R. H. Dana, Jr., Author of ‘Two Years 

before the Mast,’ I vol. This day published by LITTLE 
& BROWN, 112, Washington st. oct 16 


{UBVS SPANISH GRAMMAR.—A new Spanish 
/ Grammar, adapted to every class of learners, by Ma- 
riano Cubi J. Soler, Professor of modern languages in 





this day received by J MUNROE & CO, 
olf 134 Washington st 








Fee OUTSIDE GARMENTS.—A good assortment 


of woollens, suitable for outside garments, such as 
diamond, plain and fancy Beaver Cloths, stout German 


at the ouce price store, No, 28 Washington street—also, 


\ stout and servicable Cloths and Cassimeres, suitable for 


boy’s wear, among which is very good Cassimere at one 
dollar per yard, Constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of domestic Cottons, brown and bleached, which | 
will be sold at the very lowest prices. 
§ Gvats Hair Camblets at 75 cents per yard. - 016 
fees AD Rime he le cutinsigietsiet-—enatinte oansibaeind hesidiantagsacttaed geal ila, 
DAMS’ SLAVERY IN INDIA.—The law and 
custom of Slavery in British India, in a series of 
letters to Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. by William Ad- 
ams, 1 vol—for sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
016 112 Washington et 


! 
| 
| twilled Cloths, goats hair Camblets, &e., may be found | 
} 
} 
| 
} 
{ 
{ 











designed for the use of families and individuals, to 
which are subjoined, prayers for particular occasions, by 
Rev Joshua Hutton, third edition, enlarged, by Rey tf 
Hatton, L. L. D, London—iust received by 
016 JIMUNROF ECO, | 


7 KiGh 1S LA POW PAG ed is ay pruviisued 
W by TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st, 
the Fables of La Foutame, illustrated by JJ Grandville, 
translated from the French, by Elizur Wright, Jr, in 2 
roval octavo volumes, with nearly 400 illustrations, in 





‘We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the most 
splendid work ever produced in this country. ‘The en- 
gravings are full of spirit and humer, and ave alone well 
worth the price of the book.’—Morning Post. 

The Amaranth, for 1841, the only religious annnal 
published this season, with engravings elegantly bound— 
Milinan’s History of Christianity, with preface and notes 
by Dr Murdock, lvol 8vo. ol6 


PARTICULAR NOTICE TO GENTLEMEN 
WHO WISH TO PURCHASE GOOD AND 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING CHEAP, 


HE Subseriber wishing to confine himself to a cash 
business as far as practicable, will make every ex- 
ertion possible to please that desirable class of customers 
who prowptly pay their bills, both as regards price aud 
every other cousideration. Having secured the services 
of one of the best Pantaloon Cutters in’ the country, he 
can confidently warrant a good fit in that most difficult 
part of the business. He has just received a large as- 
sortinent of new and fashionable goods, which he would 
request those in want of good clothing at a low price to 
gall aud examine, at L. A. HUN TINGTON’Ss, 
v16—6m 76 Washington street, up stairs. 








De rrELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL 
‘’ KNOWLEDGE. FOR SALE. The Subscriber, 
wishing « change of employment, offers for sale this es- 
tablishment, Consisting of a boarding house with school- 
rooms adjacent, and about 6 1-2 acres of land in a high 
state of cultivation, The main building is 50 feet by 40, 
three stories high, with piazza and gallery on three sides, 
and is one of the most elegant edifices in this part of the 
State. For particolurs apply to Wa. Pomroy Esq. of 
Cambridge or to the subscriber on the premises. 
PHINEAS . 

§G- If not wanted for a school it is the “eben a 
public house in the town. The school will be continued 
till a sale is effected, 


Northfield, Mass., Oct. 1841. 4w sot 9 


OAL AND WOOD.—ON® THOUSAND Tons 
Peach Orchard Cual, suitable for Grates, Ranges 
and Stoves. 
500 Tons White Ash Coal, for Furnace Ranges and 
Stoves. 
500 Chaldrons Newcastle Coal. 





200 Chaldrons Cannel “6 
100 “s Orrel se 
ee Scotch $s 


Smith Coal as usual, Also, 
A general assortment of Wood, Bark, &e., fur sale 
by MOSES FRENCH, JR., Maine Wharf, New Broad 


Street, near the bottoin of Summer Sueet. oct2 


MERICAN EDITION OF BOLINGBROKE’S 

_WORKS.—The Works of Lord Bolingbroke, with 

a Life, prepared expressly for this edition containing ad- 

ditional information relative to his personal and public 

character, selected from the best authorities, 4 vols, 4to. 

Received and for sale by SAXTON & PIERCE, 
133 1-2 Washington street. oct 2 








ATE ENGLISH MEDICAL BOOKS —Elements 

J of Anatomy, by Jones Quain, M. D., 4th edition, 
revised and enlarged, illustrated with steel plates and nu- 
merous engravings on wood; A Treatise on Dislocations 
and Fraciares of the Joints, by Sir Astley Cooper, 
abridged, with important additions from the works of 
the most distinguished wodern Surgeons, and illustrated 
by numerous lithographie engravings, edited by Alexan- 
der Cooper Lee; The Human Brain, ite configuration, 
structure, developement and physiology, illustrated by 
references to the nervous system with lower animals, by 
Samuel Solly, with 12 plates; Demonstrations of Anat- 
omy, being a guide to the dissection of the Human Body, 
by G. V. Ellis one of tne Demonstrators of Anatomy in 
Edinburgh College; A Treatise on Pyrosis Idiopathica, 
or Water Brash, as contrasted with certain forms of in- 
gestion and of organic lesions of the abdominal organs, 
together with the remedies, dietetic and medicinal, by 
Thomas West, M. D.; Wilson’s Practical and Surgical 
Anatomy, illustrated with 50 engravings on wood, by 
Bogg—just received and for sale at TICKNOR'S  cor- 
ner of Washington and School streets. « 25 


i KAWING MATERIALS—Cohen, Keswick, and 
Brookman and Langdow’s Pencils Bristol Board, 

Drawing Paper &c. §c. &c. For sale by J. DOWE, 

22 Court street. s18 





i INSTRUCTERS—The School Teacher’s Man- 
ual; Containing Practical Suggestions on Teaching 
and Popular Education, by Hevry Dunn, See’y to Brit- 
ish and Foreign School Society, Londun. Preface by 
T. H. Gallaudet. : 

Spiriual Culture.—Being thoughts addressed to Pa- 
rents and Teachers, on the Discipline and Instruction of 
Children, by J. P. Greaves. From the London edition. 


Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22, Court street. 
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NEY ENGLISH BOOKS.—This day received by 
LN LITTLE & BROWN, 112, Washington street, a 
large assortment of valuable English Books, among 
which are Montague’s edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, 
17 vols: Turrer’s History of England, 12 do; Claren- 
don’s Rebellion: Froissart’s and Monsitrellet’s Chronicles; 
Jackson's Wood Engraving ; Martin’s British Qolonies ; 
Belv’s Memorials of the Order of the Garter; Hope’s 
Costumes of the Ancients; Burke’s Peerage; Magna 
Charts; Yosy’s Costume of Switzerland; Shaw’s Dres- 
ees and Decorations of the Middle Ages; The Seven 
Ages of Shakspeare, illustrated; Lownde’s Bibliogra- 
pher’s Manual; Horace Walpole’s Works, 6 vols; 
Smyth’s Lectures on the French Revolution; Robert 
Hall’s Works, Edwards’s, Henry’s and Baxter’s Works; 
Moses’s Antique Vases; Tredgoid’s Steam Engine; The 
Palace of Architecture; Architectura Domestica; Rob- 
inson’s Rural Architecture; do Designs for Park Entran- 
ces, §c; Hunt’s Tudor Architecture; do Parsonage 
Houses; do Gate Lodges; The Traveller’s Club House; 
Public Works of the United States; Cooke’s Shipping 
and Craft; Selby’s British Ornithology ; Lindley’s Brit- 
ish Fruits; Tombleson’s Views of the Rhine; Jones's 
Animal Kingdom; Hewitson’s British Ology; Bell’s 
Quadrapeds; do Reptiles; Newman’s British Ferns; 
Forbes’s British Star Fishes; Newman’s Insects; Har- 
ris’s Aurelian; Swainson’s Exotic Conchology; Wilds’s 
Architectural Grandeur; Holbein’s Court of Henry Sth; 
Meyrick’s Anciént Arms and Armour; Williams’s Views 
in Greece; Cooke’s London; Italian School of Design, 
2 vols, folio; The English Hexapla; Brockedon’s Passes 
ofthe Alps; Marsden’s History of Summatra &c. &c. 

_ Also, a splendid assortment of the Oxford Bibles, all 
sizes, inelegant and plain bindings, with and without 
clasps. . 325 





PLENDID ANNUALS for 1842.—T he Gift, achrist- 

mas ani new years present—magnificently bound in 
ealfextra. Friendships Offering, ediied by Mrs Catha- 
rine H, W. Esling, bownd im Arabesque morocco, and 
embellished with ten highly finished engravings. ‘he 
Violet, with eight steel engravings. ‘The Rose, or Affee- 
tions Gilt, edited by Emily Marshall, superbly bound in 











morocco. Just received and for sale by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 
s4 1{2 Washington st. 
ARSH’S THEOLOGICAL LECTURES.—A 


course of Lectures, containing a description and 
systematic arrangement of the several branches of Divini- 
ty, accompanied with an account, both of the principal 
Authors, and of the progress which has been made at dif- 
ferent periods in Theological Learning, by Herbert 
Marsh, D. D. K.R. Y. For sale by 
sl8 J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 


TALIAN AND FRENCH DICTIONARY.—Grand 
Dictionnaire Francais Italian et Italian Francats par 
J. Ph. Barberi, 2 vols, 4to, Paris. Just received by 
18 J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
A 'TROBE’S SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
—Seripture Lilustrations; being a series of engra- 
vings on steel and wood, illustrative of the Geography 








and ‘Topography of the Bible, and demonstrating the 


truth of the Scriptures from the face of nature and the 
remains of the works of Man, illustrated by a large num- 
ber of engravings, 4to, London. For sale by 25 

18 J. MUNROE §& CO, 134 Washington at. 





EW and Popular Periodical.—The Young Peo- 
ple’s Book, or Magazine of Useful and Enter. 
taining Kuowledge, illustrated with beautiful mezzotint 
engravings. line engravings, and numerous wood euls—to 
be issued monthly, and devoted to the instruction and 
entertainment of young persons of both sexes—edited by 
Joho Frost, A.M., Professor of Belles Lettves in the 
High School of Philadelphia.—The September No. is 
already out, and contains contributions from celebrated 
writers, with a beautiful emblematical plate in mezzotint, 
by Sartain. ‘ 

Terms of subseription—single copy, $2 per annum— 
three copies, one year, S5—six copies, one year, $10— 
twenty copies, one year, $30, 

School Clubs dealt with on the most liberal terms. 

Travelling Agents will find this work one well calcula- 
ted to advance their interests. 

A remittance, postage paid, must always accompany 
an order for the work. 


Agents for New England, SAXTON & PEIRCE, 





No. 133 1-2 Washington street. 826 
FRANKLIN FEMALE ACADEMY, NORTH AN- 
DOVER. 


The Fall Quarter begins October 6th. 


HE Trustees of this institution have the pleasure to 
recommend the Instructress, Miss MARY E. KEN- 
DALL, to public patronage, as one who has been em. 
ployed to great acceptance for several years past in some 
of our best female schools and academies—aad in whose 
literary qualifications, sound jadgment and happy tact at 
government aud instruction, they have the highest confi- 
dence, 

Instruction is given in Latin, French and Aleebra, in 
addition to all other branches usually taugit in similar 
seminaries. Tuition in all English branches, $5. For- 
eign Languages, $6. Board from $1,75 to $2, including 
wash g. Tn behalf of the Trustees, 


sll WILKES ALLEN, 





APIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR 
VY WAR, in France, from 1807 to 1814, from the 4th 
edition, 4vols 8vo, cloth, plates—Lord Bolingbroke’s 
works, with his life, 4vols 8vo, ealf—Stories Lite of Red 
Jacket, 8vo, cloth—Encyclopoedia Americana—18yols 
8vo, sheep, gilt—Harper’s Family Library, I8vols, uni- 
form, cloth, on single volumes—Josephus works, new 
library ed, Gvols, Imo—Sermons and Remains of B. D. 
Winslow, 8vo—Antion’s Classical Dictionary, last ed 
8vo—Dr Webster’s new American Dictionary, 2vols 8vo 
—Dr Bloomtield’s Greek ‘Testament, with English notes 
—Scott’s Waverly, 5vols, 8vo, with the English illas- 
trations—Mrs Opie’s works, complete, 3vols 8vo—Mrs 
Sherwood’s works, Maria Edgeworth, Hannah More’g 
works, Jane Taylor’s writings, Dick's works, Tvole.— 
New publicati ns, received as soon as issued, Librar 
Associations, Clergymen, &e., supplied at low rates. . 
- & TAPPAN § DENNET, 114 Washington st. 
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Howell, who must have often listen- 


‘I have heard him,’ says Osborne, in 


ay a a ETRY. | though a bad orator ;—but that Bacon excelled 
mu -— | in both. 
_— For the Register and Observer. | ed to his oratory, speaks of him us ‘the elo- 
Seis OT DIE | quentest that was born in this isle.’ 
METHINKS I WOULD NOT DIE. : ; 3 : ‘ 
: s 8 j , . . - 
Methinks I would not die! | ee subjects wn atu 
. . _— se i . wnine gale . 
There is a freshness in the morning gale, ishing. 
: . a a { ‘| J : 
There is a brightness in the noonday sky, | his Advice to his Son, ‘entertain a country 
A quiet in the evening shadows pale, a0 sind lord in the proper terms relating to hawks and 
"Mire with gladness hall. \ 4 
Phat ; “t ye all ' dogs; and at another time out-cant a London 
and leave them a | 


Methinks I would not die, 


In the lone chureh-yard and the sable pall. 


Methinks I would not die! 
There is a sweetness in affection’s smile, 
There is a tenderness in fr iendsbip’s eye 
The darkest hour of sorrow to beguile; 
And like some fairy isle. 
The links of beauty, ever round me fall; 
Methinks I would not die, and leave them all. 


Methinks I would not die! 
The balay Spring comes whispering of peace, 
And breezes soft as breath of Araby, 
Bid the wild conflicts of the bosem eease. 
I hear a sweet release, 
To the stream’s music, and the fountain’s glee ; 
Methinks [ would not die, while they are free. 


Methinks I would not die! 
The golder sommer lingers on the Intl, 
Ais the 


That ever doth my 


groves teem with curled melody 
soul with music fill. 
There is an echoed thrill, 
in forest to the wave; 


From bower to mianm, fi 


Ilow could i jleuve it, for the silent grave. 


Methinks I would not die! 
Autumn» comes on, in royal beauty drest, 
The * barvest home ” sends its clear note on high, 
And at the vintage feast, the heart is blest 
With thoughts of coming rest. 
Glory and light and gladness round me lie; 


Methinks I could not leave them all to die! 


Methinks I would not die! 
W inter its snowy m 1antle round me spreads, 
And in the clear depths of the azure sky, 
The silvery moon in pensive beauty treads, 
: Methinks the light she sheds 
Was ne’er so bright, so beautiful as now, 


How could I die, and to the cold earth bow. 


Methinks I would not die! 
And yet, when in some dark and lonely time, 
There gushes from my soul the bitter sigh, 
Like the deep Knell of some funeral chime ; 
When from some far-off clime 
The shades of woe around my pathyway fly, 


Methinks that then, *twere sweet indeed to die. 


Methinks I would not die! 
And yet, when love’s sweet accents shall grow cold, 
When from affection’s look the glance shall fly 
That with its silken chords tue heart could hold; 
Oh then, *twere sweet to fold 
The weary h ymme-sick frame in dreamless rest! 


Methinks that then to die, would be but blest. 


Methinks I would not die! 
And yet, who is there, that would linger here, 
To see each hope of youthful fancy fly, 
Each gleam of sunshine changed into a tear? 
Who would not rather fear, 
To live, live on, in bitterness alone, 
Treading a path whence every joy had flown! 


Methinks I would not die! 
And yet, to see affection’s sun go down, 
To lift tor mercy the imploring eye, 
And meet no answer save a darkling frown: 
To feel the heart’s chords severed ove by one, 
To see the light of gladness melt away, 
To live, until to say * thy will be done,’ 
Forces the life blood from its fount to stray; 
Ob yes, *twere blest, ere shades like these shall fall, 
To mount and fly, whene’er the angel call. 
Waltham, L. B. F. 
For the Register and Observer. 
t grieves met yet—that hasty word, 
The careless tongue hath spoken— 
Alas ! 


The strongest hearts have broken ! 


that trifes light as air, 


It grieves me yet—for wilfully 
In the long past I dwell, 
And turn ine from the sanny ray, 


Go where the shadow fell. 


Ye smile in scorn, reproving say; 
Unkindness was not meant 
That tenderness is folly, if 


Too freely it is spent. 


It grieves me yet—but God would thus 
Some needed lesson teach; 
How learn—if not from pain like this 


To check my hasty speech. 


It grieves me yet—and ye have said 
Mine is no shrinking soul; 
But calm and chill content to be, 


Beneath thoug!it’s proua control. 


Tt may be thus —I may be cold, 
In ifferent to all, 
Yet never heard ye from my lip 


f © ial 
-uKING i vile bad. 
Unkindly accents fal 


It pains me yet, as I would ne’er 
Another's spirit pain; 
While love the purpose consecrates, 


None—ever speak in vain. 


Henceforth then guarded be my thought; 
Repressed each heedless word ; 
Others may feel asl have felt, 


What they as coldly heard. 


If pain uponsmy restless heart 
Hath written deep—forbear— 
A discipline, it’s pulses know, 
The wide world well may share. 
Oct. 9, 1841. c. &.. Bi 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BACON. 
. 


To enter into any lengthened details respect- 
ing the life of Lord Bacon might be considered 
a reflection on the reader; still, it may not be 
inexpedient to introdce some scattered anec- 
dotes relating to an extraordinary man, over 


whose mightv mind and corrupt heart the Chris- | 
vith sorrow, the moralist with won- | 


tian linge~ 
der, and the world at large with regret; a man 


whom it is now difficult to praise, yet whom, | 


but for some lamentable weaknesses, it would 


have been almost as difficult not to idolize :— 
* * * * * 


Lloyd says, that ‘he was a courtier from bis | 


cradle to his grave, sucking in experience with 
his milk, being inured to policy as early as to 
his grammar.’ When a boy, Queen Elizabeth 
took much notice of him, admired his ingenious 
answers, and, alluding to the post held by his 


father, used to style him familiarly her young | 


Lord Keeper. She once inquired the age of the 
gifted boy, to which he replied readily, that ‘ he 


Was two years younger than her majesty’s hap- | 


py reign.’ 

It was remarked by the famous Earl of Salis- 
bury: that Raleigh was a good orator though a 
bad writer;—Northampton a good writer, 
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chirurgeon.’ Of money, he said, it was like 
manure, of no use till it was spread. 
* * * * * 

How extraordinary and how humiliating to 
human nature must have been that scene, when 
the great philosopher stood a cringing suppliant 
to his peers, ‘ prostrating himself and sins;’ 
craving pardon of God and his fellows, and 
promising to amend that life which apparently, 
but for such exposure, would have been trans- 
mitted to posterity as proud and faultless as his 
genius. When he delivered the great seal to 
the four peers who had been commissioned to 
receive it:—‘ It was the king’s favor,’ he said, 
‘that gave me this: and it is through my own 
fault that he has taken it away.’ When the 
instrument was delivered to James, he mutter- 
ed sume words respecting his difficulty in select- 
ing a suecessor—* A$ to my lawyers,’ he said, 
‘they are are all knaves.’ 

3acon was apparenily little distressed by his 


fall. Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, 


happening to encounter him immediately after) 


that event, with equal bad taste and bad feeling, 
wished him, ironeally, a merry Easter !—‘ And 


to you, signior,’ replied Bacon, ‘ 1 wish a merry | 
The reply not only comprehended | 
were well out of 


Pass-over ! 
a wish that the ambassador 
the kingdom, but alluded to his supposed Jewish 


origin, the greatest insult which could have been | 


offered to a Spaniard. 
- ” - * . 

The degration of this wonderful genius, while 
it distressed the good and gratified the evil, 
the wretched 
alike to 
new 


could even afford merriment to 
the Alluding 
misconduct and his poverty, his 
Verulam and St Albans were easily converted 
into Very-lame and St All-bones. 
» * * * * 

Wilson describes Lord Bacon as of a mid- 

dling stature, his ‘ presence grave and comely ;’ 


punsters of his 


age. 


but adds that he early wore the appearance of 


Aubrey says, ‘he had a delicate, 
lively, hazle eye: Dr Harvey told me it was 
like the eve of a viper.’ The same writer re- 
lates one or two characteristic anecdotes of this 
He was once watching 


old age. 


extraordinary man. 
some fishermen from the garden at York House, 
and offered them a certain sum for the results 
of their draught, which they refused, considering 
it insufficient. On drawing up their net, they 
found that it only contained two or three small 
fish. Lord Bacon told them they had better 
have accepted his offer. The mon replied that 
they had hoped for better success. ‘ Hope,’ said 
‘is a good breakfast, but a_ bad 


* * * . 


his lordship, 
supper.’ 

When the Bishop of London cut down some 
fine trees at the Episcopal Palace at Fulham, 
Bacon told him that he was a good expounder 
of dark places. 

When some person hinted to him that it was 
time to look about him, ‘ Sir,’ was his reply, 
‘I do not look about me; | look above me.’ 

Queen Elizabeth, when on a visit to Lord 
Bacon at Redgrave, happened to make an ob- 
mall size of his house :— 
‘Madam,’ he replied, ‘ my house ts small; but 
it is you who have made me too great for it.’ 

King James, says Howell, once asked his 
opinion of a French ambassador who had re- 
cently arrived. Baconereplied that he thought 
him a tall well-looking man.—‘ But what do 
you think of his head-prece?’ asked the king. 
‘ Sir” said Bacon, ‘ tall men are like houses of 
four or five stories, wherein, commonly, the 
I do not 
know whether this was the same French am- 
bassador, who told Lord Bacon, on his first in- 
troduction, that he had always compared him 
to an angel, of whom he had heard and read 
much, but had never seen. 


servation on the 


uppermost room is worst furnished.’ 


3acon replied mod- 
estly, that ‘ if the charity of others compared him 
to an angel, his own infirmities told him that 
If Bacon can at all be 


he was a man.’ com- 


pared to an angel, it must certainly be a fallen 
} 


one. 
* * * * * 


Aubrey informs us, on the authority of Thom- 
as Hobbes, that Bacon owed his death to his 


indiscreet eagerness in pursuing a philosophi- | 


cal experiment. He happened to be taking the 
air in his coach near Highgate, when an idea 


came into his head that flesh might be preserv- | 


ed in snow as wellas in salt. The snow at 
the time lying thick on the ground, he resolved 
to make the experiment; but 


fit, and was obliged to be carried to Lord Arun- 
del’s house at Highgate. 


was so much aggravated that he died in a few 
days. 
RISING IN THE WORLD. 

It is all well that there should be the 
gest desire of rising in the world. 
rising? Here is all the difficulty. Is it fur the 
prosperous map to move into a bigger house, 


stron- 


and patronize the tailors, the miliners, and the 
upholsterers, and give splendid entertainments? 
This may be perfectly allowable and proper as 
the reward and natural consequence of indus- 
try and frugality, but it is not rising in the 
world. It amounts to nothing but simply pat- 
ronizing tailors, miliners, upholsterers, and cooks. 
The only way to rise in the world, even for the 
prosperous man, is to cultivate bis mind and 
manners, and educate his family. It is not to 
set up his carriage, though this may be _perfect- 
ly allowable if he can afford it. It is not to 
resort to this or that watering place, though 
there is no objection to his doing that if he 
pleases. It is to raise himself and family in 
the scale of moral and intellectual beings. It 
is not to bring up his sons in idleness under the 
preposterous notion of making them gentle- 
men, and in so doing make them fops and dan- 
dies instead of men, and thus prepare them for 
squandering his estate wmuch faster than he 
amassed it. [tis not toeducate his daughters 
with merely showy accomplishments, and with 
the expectation that this world is to be a show, 
and life a holiday. The best symptom of rising 
in the world that he can give, is to despise the 
follies of American society, to set at naught the 
despotism of foreign fashions, to perceive and 
resist the absurdity of a business community 
following in the footsteps of the idle and worth- 
less aristocracy of Europe. It would show 
hopeful signs of rising above the vulgar, both 
great ard small, if he should refuse to counte- 
nance the nonsense of turning night into day 


titles of 


‘staid so long in | 
doing it,’ that he was seized with a shivering } 


Unfortunately he was | 
placed in a damp bed, by which his disorder | 


But whatis | 


and day into night; and as the end of society 
is enjoyment, he should perceive the ridiculous- 
ness of going to a party of pleasure at his usual 
hour of retiring to rest. 

It would show that he was rising if he should 
bring up his sons to some useful, honorable, and 
profitable employment, and save them from the 
degradation of living to show off their persons 
and fine clothes in the streets. If he should 
infuse into the minds of his daughters a strong 
tincture of common sense, and teach ghem to 
look on lifeas a scene of elevated duty and 
responsibility, instead of an opportunity for the 
indulgence of ambition, vanity, and selfishness. 

The present condition of our country would 
seem to demonstrate, that it is impossible for 
mankind to be permanently prosperous and hap- 
py, even under the most favorable circumstan- 
‘ces; that they may as well be afflicted and 
struck down by war, famine, and pestilence, for 
if left to themselves, and provided with every 
thing to make them happy, it is only to plunge 
themselves into a misery deep in proportion to 
the exuberance of their blessings. 

But it may be asked, if these evils I have 
been enumerating are hopeless and without 
eure? If they are, why draw such a_humilia- 
ting picture of our national character? I an- 
swer that the case is not hopeless. The rem- 
edy is at hand, and of the easiest application. 
All that is wanting is the revival of common 





i sense, and the assertion of personly indepen- | 


dence. Nonation has more of both these quali- 
ties than the Americans, but circumstances for 
the time have put them both in obeyance. 
Fashionable habits do not sit well on the Amer- 
ican people. The very people who conform to 
therm, have a secret contempt for them, even 
while submitting to their bondage. 
'ed to be so by the rapid changes which commer- 
i cial revulsions bring about. Common sense is 
| perpetually uttering her voice against them, and 





| 
} 
} 
| 


| 


They are) 
scarcely ever hereditary, for they are wot suffer- 


that voice will be clearer and louder as the com- | 


munity Jearn to trace to them those public dis- 


tresses, Which in such rapid succession sweep 


over the country. 


There is too a sense of personal indepen- | 


‘dence among us, unknown under any other 
furm of government, which is mighty in strength, 
but has hitherto been working like the gigantic 
Cyclop in the dark, and wasting its force in an 
aimless radicalism. It is a good thing corrup- 
ted, and as matters now stand works little but 

But the time | hope is coming, 

use of eyes as 


mischief. 
when this giant will have the 
well as hands, when intelligence will be dif- 
fused among what are now termed the middle 
and lower classes, and rouse them to see 
they make of their 


a miserable use 


whiat | 
means, | 


when it constitutes the highest object of their! 
ambition to wear the same sort of a hat or bon- | 
net as is worn by those whose only ground | 
of distinction is, that they are the first to adopt | 


the latest fashionable absurdity. 


With the spread of intelligence, it is to be, 
hoped, that the conviction will gain ground that | 


the sacred pleasures of home do not arise from 
establishment, elegant furniture, a luxurious 
table, but from virtuous affections, true hearts, 


and enlightened minds, that the delights of ; 


society do not spring from cumbersome and 


j 
‘ 


costly entertainments, which enslave the enter- | 


tainer, not from expensive attire, which in gen- 


erally the vexation and the regret of the wearer, | 
but from cheerfulness, aflability, intelligence, 


of the true courtesy. 


A YANKEE IN RUSSIA. 


We copy the following from one of Mrs. | 


Child's * Letters to a friend,’ now publishing in 


the A. S. Standard. 


{ 


The following is the substance of the story, 


as told by Mr Dallas, at a public dinner given 
him at Philade!phia, on his return from Russia, 
in IS3s. 

One day a lad, apparently about nineteen, 
presented himself before our ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. He was a pure specimen of the 
genus Yankee; with sleeves too short for his 
bony arms, trowsers half way up his knees, and 
hands playing with coppers and ten-penny nails 
in his pocket. He introduced himself; by say- 
ing, ‘l’ve justcome out here to trade with a 
few Yankee notions, and | want to get sight of 
the emperor.’ 

‘Why do you wish to see him ? 

‘I've brought him a present, all the way 
from Ameriky. I respect him considerable, 
and I want to get at him, to giveit to him with 
my own hands.’ 

Mr Dallas smiled, as he answered, ‘It is such 
a common thing, my lad, te make crowned 
heads a-present, expecting something handsome 
in return, that I’m afraid the emperor will con- 
sider this only a Yankee trick. What have 
| you brought ?’ 

‘An acorn.’ 

| ‘An acorn! what under the sun induced you 
‘to bring the emperor of Russia an acorn ? 
‘Why, jest before I sailed, mother and I 
/ went on to Washingten to see about a pension ; 
| and when we was there, we thought we'd jest 
step over to Mount Vernon. I picked up this 
acorn there; and | thought to myself I’d bring 
it to theemperor. Thinks says I, he must have 
heard a considerable deal about our General 
Washington, and I expect he must admire our 
institutions. 
and | want to get at him. 

‘ My lad, it’s not an easy matter for a eteeng- 
er to approach the emperor; and I am afraid 
he will take no notice of your present. You 
had better keep it.’ 

‘TI tell you | want to have a talk with him. 
I expect 1 can tell him a thing or two about 
Ameriky. I guess he’d like mighty well to 


and what a big swell our steamers cut. And 
on, may be it will put him up to doing some- 
thing. The long and the short on’t is, I shan’t 
be easy tll I get a talk with the emperor; and 
I should like'to see his wife and children. I 
want to see how such folks bring up a family.’ 

‘ Well sir, since you are so determined upon 
it, I will do what I can for you; but you must 
expect to be disappointed. Though it will be 
rather an unusual proceeding, I would advise 
you tocall on the vice-chancellor, and state 
your wishes : he may possibly assist you.’ 

“Well that’s all I want of you. I will cal! 
again, and let you know how I get on.’ 

In two or three days, he again appeared, and 
said, ‘ Well I’ve seen the emperor, and had a 
talk with him. He’sa real gentleraan, I can 
tell you. When give him the acorn, he said 
he should set a great store by it; that there was 
no character in aneient or moder history he 
admired so much as he did our Washington; 
he said he’d plant it in his palace garden with 
his own hand; and he did it—for I see him 
with my own eyes. He wanted to ask me so 
much about our schools and rail roads, and one 





So now you see I’ve brought it, | 


hear about our rail-roads, and our free schools, | 


when be hears how well our people are getting | 








thing or another, that he invited me to com 
again, and see his daughters; for he said his 
wife could speak better English than he could. 
So I went again, yesterday ; and she’s a fine 
knowing woman, I tell you; and his daughters 
are nice gals.’ . 

‘What did the empress say to you?’ 

‘Oh, she asked mea sight o’ questions.— 
Don’t you think, she thought we had no ser- 
vants in Ameriky! I told her poor folks did 
their own work, but rich folks had plenty o’ ser- 
vants—‘ Put then you don’t call ‘ em servants,! 
said she ; ‘ youcall‘ em help.’ I guess, ma’am, 
you’ve been reading Mrs. Trollop? says I—We 
had that ere book aboard owr ship. The em- 
peror clapped his hands, and laughed as if be’d 
kill himself’ ‘ You're right, sir,’ said he, ‘ you’re 





right. We sent for an English copy, and she’s 
been reading it this very morning!’ 


was mightily pleased. He wanted to know 
how long I expecied to stay inthese parts. | 


ship. I bid’em good-bye, a!l round, and went 
about my business. Ain’t I had a_ glorious 
time? I expect youdidn’t calculate to see me 
run such a rig? 

‘ No, indeed, I did not, my lad. You may 
well consider yourself lucky ; for it's a very un- 
common thing for crowned heads to treat a 
stranger with so much distinction.’ 


Then [} 
told him all I knew about our country, and he | 


. . \ ari 4 t ay i { aT af Cc: i : H Cc ars. 
told him I’d sold all the notions I brought over, Face qeapeneoren Seapes and Kelis 


and I guessed J should go back in the same! 








A few days after, he called again, and said, 
‘tT guess [ shall stay here a spell longer, lam 
treated so well. T’other day a grand officer 
come to my room, and told me the emperor 
had sent him to show me all the curiosities; 
and [ dressed myself, and he took me with him, 
in a mighty fine carriage, with four horses ; and 
I’ve been to the theatre and the museum; and 
I expect I’ve seen about all there is to be seen 
in St. Petersburgh. What do you think of 
that, Mr. Dallas?’ 

It seemed so incredible that a poor, ungainly | 
lad should be thus loaded with attentions, that} 
the ambassador scarcely knew what to think 
or say. 





In a short time, his strange visitor re-ap- 
peared. ‘* Well,’ said he, ‘] made up my mind } 
to go home; sol went to thank the emperor, | 
and bid him good-bye. I thought I could’nt do | 
no less, he’d been so civil. Says he, ‘Is there 
any thing else you'd like to see, before you go} 

' 





back toAmeriky? I told I should like to get a! 
peep at Moscow; for I'd heard considerable | 
about their setting fire to the Kremlin, and I’d 
read adeal about General Bonapart; but it 
would cost a sight o’ money to go there, and | 


wanted to carry my earnings to mother. So | 
bid him good-bye, and come off. Now what 


I vow he sent} 
you the same man, in regimentals, to carry me 
to Moscow m one of his own carriages, and 


do guess he did, next morning? 





bring me back again, when I've seen all I 
wantto see! And we are going to-morrow 
morning, Mr. Dallas. What do you think 


now?’ 

And sure enough, the next morning the 
Yankee boy passed the ambassador’s house in | 
a splendid coach and four, waving his handker- 
chief, and shouting ‘ Good-bye ! Good-bye !’ 

Mr. Dallas afterwards learned from the em- | 
peror that all the particulars related by this 
adventurous youth were strictly true. He again 
heard from him at Moscow, waited upon by the 
public oflicers, and treated with as much at- 
tention as is usually bestowed on ambassadors. 

The last tidings of him reported that he was | 
travelling in Cireassia, and writing a Journal, | 

} 
{ 
| 


; 


which he intented to publish. 
Now, who but a Yankee could have done all 
that? 





} 

| 
‘WHAT O’CLOCK Is IT ?” | 
When I was a young lad, my father one day | 
called me to him, that be might teach me to 
know what o’clock it was. He told me the use | 
of the minute finger and the hour hand, and de- | 
scribed*to me the figures of the dial plate, until 
I was pretty perfect in my part. 

No sooner was I quite master of this addi- 
tional knowledge, than | set off scampering to | 
join my companions in a game of marbles ; but | 
my father called me back again. ‘Step, Wile | 
liam,’ said he, ‘I have something more to tell | 
you.’ 

Zack [ again went, wondering what else I 
had got to learn, for I thought I knew all about 
the clock, quite as well as my father did. 

‘William,’ said he, ‘I have taught you to 
know the time of day; 1 must teach you how 
tu find out the time of your life.’ 

All this was strange to me, so I waited rath- 
er impatiently to hear how my father would 
explain it, for I wanted sadly to go to my 
marbles. 

‘The Bible,’ said he, ‘describes the years of | 
a man to be three score and ten, or four score 
years. Now, life is very uncertain, and you 
may not live a single day longer; but if we | 
divide the four score years of an old man’s life 
into twelve parts, like the dial of a clock, it 
will allow almost seven years for every figure. 
When a boy is seven years old, then it is one 
o'clock of his life; and this is the case with you. 
When you arrive at fourteen years, it will be 
two o’clock with you ; and when at twenty-one 
years, it will be three o’clock ; at twenty-eight, 
it will be four o’clock ; at thirty-five, it will be | 
five o'clock ; at forty-two, it will be six o’clock ; 
at forty-nine, it will be seven o'clock, should it | 
please God to spare your life. In this manner| 
you may always know the time of your life, 
and looking at the clock may perhaps remind 
youofit. My great grandfather, according to 
his calculation, died at twelve o’clock, my 
father at ten. At what hour you or I shall die, 
William, is only known to Him to whom all 
things are known.’ 

Never, since then, have I heard the inquiry, 
* What o’eclock is it! nor do I think that I 
have even looked at the face of a clock, without 
being reminded of the words of my father.—U. 
S. Gazette. 











TEW PUBLICATIONS.—The Book of the Seasons, } 
N or the Calender of Nature, by William Howitt— | 
Rambles and Reverses, by H. ‘T. Tuckerman—De Clif- 
ford, or the Constent Man, by the author of De Vere— 
Law and Lawyers, or sketches of Legal History and Bi- 
ography—Memoirs of the Duchess of St Albans, by Mrs 
Coruwall Bacon Wilson—The Pie Nic Papers, edited by 
Boz—Letiers from Abroad, by Miss Sedgwick—The 
Token and Atlantic Souvenier for 1842, embellished with 
ten beautiful engravings—Ware’s New Work—Julian, 
or Scenes in Jadea—Lives of the Queens of England, by 
Agnes Strickland—Bulwer’s Miscellanies, containing se- 
lections from his works. For sale, with all new publi- 
cations, by WM CROSBY & CO, 

02 118 Washington st. 





| ay Sande ANCIENT PHLILOSOPHY.—-The 
History of Aacient Philosophy, by Dr Heinrich Rit- 
ter, translated from the German, by Alexander J. W. 
Morrison, in 3 vols 8Svo, London. For sale by JAMES 
MUNROE § CO., 134 Washington st. oct 2 





LUNT’S SERMONS.—Sermons preachea in Trin. 
ity Church, upper Chelsea, by Rev Henry Blant—for 
sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. ol6 
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ONE HUNDRED PACKAGES. _i| 


OF FRESH IMPORTED 
FALL AND WINTER GoOops, 


RE NOW OPENED and for sale, at wholesale and 
retail, by HENRY PETTES, 224 Washington 

corver of Sumwer st., Boston. Consisting in part of the 
following elegant and useful articles for ladies Dresses 
Cloaks and Pelisses. : 

Five cases of superior Silks, measuring one yard wile. 
The most beautiful and durable article of Silks ever im- 
ported; the price lower in proportion than for any Nar- 
row Guods. 

Five cases extra rich Blue Black Silks, warranted not 
to spot with acids, 

‘Two cases very heavy, yard wide undressed Cloak 
Satins. 

Ten cases of very rare styles, soft Cashmere Wool 
Mouslin de Laines, every variety of pattern and colors. 

Goods for Cloaks—Cases of Alpacca Clotha, Thibet 
Cloths, Irieh Poplins, Balsorines, Silks, Satins, and 
other elegant articles, manufactured expressly for ladies 
Cloaks, being the largest assortment of these articles ever 
offered at retail in this city. 

Cases of new styles Fast Colored Chinie French Prints. 

One hundred pieces excellent quality of high colored 
Balsora Plaids, for Children’s Winter Dresses. 











Black Bombazines, and all other inourning articles. — 


New styles of French Cashmere Shawls, of the most | 
. e . » 
Pashionable Patterns and Colors. 
Satin Shawls. 


Rich dark Silk and | 





Moscow, Kalyle, Balsora, Plaid, and other new styles 
of all Wool Travelling Shawls. This assortment of 
Shawls has been selected with great care, and will give | 
perfect satisfaction, in style aud price, to all who may | 
examine them. | 

100 dozen ladies goat skin Glovea, with sizes marked, 
a very superior article. 

A large portion of these Goods were manufactured to | 
order, and are entirely different from those for sale in | 
other stores. The latest manufactures of France received | 
by every Havre Packet. 

{tg H. P. invites the particular attention of purchasers | 
to this extensive stock of Goods, which is equal, if not | 
superior, to any in the city, and will be sold atthe lowest | 
prices. uf 02 


' 


| 





I EV. DR. CHANNING’S WORKS.—Just pub- | 
lished, in five beautiful volumes, at the very low 
price of one dollar per voluine, the first American edition | 
of Dr Channing’s works, with an introduction by the | 
author. The proprietor of the above has spared no pains 
or expense in the paper and mechanical execution of the | 
work, and has fixed the price so low as to place it within | 
the means of alinost every one who inaty wish to possess 
it. For sale wholesale and retail, by G. G. CHAN- | 
NING, at his office No. 40 State street, over the Union | 


Bank. 
P* RKER’S SERMON.—The third edition of Mr | 


Parker’s Sermon, at the Ordination at South Bos- 
BENS H. GREENE, { 
124 Washington st. 
} 

SEMINARY.—The Fall 

Term of this institution will commence on Wednes- 
day August 18th and continue 13 weeks. 
The course of instruction embraces all 


s25 


is published this day. 
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the branches of 
a good English education, and for those who desire it, 
the Ancient and Modern Languages, Drawing, Painting, | 
Instrumental Musie, &e. { 
Special attention is given to instruction in Voeal Mu- | 
sic by an able and experienced teacher, without extra | 
charge. 
Tie able Board of lastruction will continue. Lectures | 
upon all subjects of innportance to any class of young la- 
dies will be given through the term. } 
Pupils are requested to wake early applications for 
board, and to be present on the firs: day of the term to 
facilitate the formation of classes. 
Board, including washing, can be obtained in private 
families in the immediate vieinity at SI 50 per week. 
The Trustees and friends of this institution aim to ren- | 
der it in every respect, a schoo! of the first order and a 
delighful resort for young ladies who wish to receive a | 
thoreugh and finished education, 
By order of the Board of Trustees. 
A. G, Srickney, Sec’y. | 
Townsend Aug. 4, 1841. 
References.—Rev. David Palmer, Rev. C. W. Red- 


ing, Fk. A Worcester, Esq., Townsend; Rev. Dr Sharp, 
Rev. R. H. Neale, Rev. Wim. Hague, 8S. G. Shipley | 
Esq., Wm Beals Esq., Dr A. A. Gould, Boston; Rev. | 


\ 


’ Thomas Whittemore, Cambridge; Caleb Parker Esq. | 
: | 


Rey. E. Thresher, Roxbury; Rev. Mr Waters, Sterling; | 
Rev. L. Porter, Lowell; S. G. Carter Esq. Laneaster ; 
Siephen Peabody Esq., Amherst, N. H. 


DANVERS & SALEM FAMILY SCHOOL, 
To parenis and Guardians. 

NV ISS HARDING, daughter of the Rev. M. Harding, | 
i late of Stow, respectiully informs her friends and | 
the public, that she has taken a commodious House tn | 
Boston-St. in Danvers, near Salem, lately occupied by | 
Caleb Sintth, Esq. ‘The house is located in a pleasant | 
and healthy spot; where she intends to receivea LIMITED | 
number of YounG Laptes for the purpose of instructing | 
them in the various branches, coustituting a useful and | 
accomplished female education. 

Solicitous te aid in the gradual developement of the } 





moral, intellectual and physical powers of her pupils, she { 


wishes to take none as members of her family under FIVE, 
nor above TEN years of age. 
hopes those entrusted to her charge will continue 

her, till they shall have completed their education. And, | 
as her Mother purposes to superivtend the domestic de- 
partment, parents and guardians may rest assured that 
the children will have a comfortable home. The 
einical year will commence on the 6th of September, to | 
consist of 42 weeks, divided into four quarters, two of 10 | 
and two of Il weeks each. ‘There will be only two va- | 
cations iu the year, 4 weeks in the winter, aud 6 in the | 
summer. A quarter’s notice will be expected, previous | 
to the removal of a scholar, whether DAY or BOARDER, 
and a quarter to be paid always in advance. If desired, | 
the children may continue in the family during vacations, 


with? 


acad- 


~~ 


their parents, or guardiaus allowirg a reasonable compen- 
sation. 

Miss Harding has permission to refer to the following | 
gentiemen:—Rev. Henry Ware, jr. D. D. Cambridge, | 


Rev. F. Parkman, D.D. and Rev. E. 8. Gannett, Bos- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Brazer and Rev. Chas. Upham, Salem. | 
TerMs.—For the usual branches of a thorough Eng- | 
lish education, including plain and ornamental needle. | 
work, board, washing, &c. under 8 years of age, { 
$125 per year. j 

Above § years, 150 
Weekly boarders, 100 | 
Music on the Piano Forte with thorough | 


$10 per quar. 
5 oe 46 


q ** ee 
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bass and use of the Instrumeat, 
French, 
Lrawing, 
Day Scholars, 
tive Masters. aug 21 
VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
TYRIMERS—Mother’s, Emerson’s, Wood’s, N. Y., 
Worcester’s, Sanders’ Primer, Emerson’s Evangel- | 
ical—Bumstead?s Primary School Primer. 
Spetling—Emerson’s, Webster’s, Sanders, National— ; 


My First School Book. 


Reading—Putnam’s Analytical Reader; Sequel to do; | 


Pierpoiat’s, Abbott’s, Stones’s, Chila’s Reader; Porter’s | 
Rhetorical do; Porter’s Rhetorical do; Porter’s Biblieal | 
do; Child’s Guide; Intelligent Keader—Sanders’ School 


Sei ies. 

Avithmetics—Greevleaf’s, Smith’s, Adams’s, Davies’, 
Coburi’s, Emerson’s. 

Algebra—Davies’s, Bourdon’s Algebra; 
Colburn’s, Bailey’s, and Siith’s. 

History—Parley’s, Goodrich’s, Frostv’s; Mrs Willard’s 
Universal History and Chart; Grecian, English, Good- 
rich’s Ecclesiastical; Roman Antiquities. 

Mitchell’s Geography—Parley’s und Hall’s for ebil- 
dren; Olney’s, Maltebran’s Swith’s, Woodbridge’s aud 
Willard’s. 

Astronomy—Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens; 
Wilbur’s, Blake’s. Physiology—Combe’s, Coates, Com- 
stock’s. 

Gray’s Chemistry—Comstock’s Chemistry for begin- 
ners; Turner’s do. ‘ 

Philosophy—Comstock’s, Mrs Phelps’s, Olimsted’s, 
Parkhurs’s Moral Philosophy, Wayland’s do; Aber- 
crombie’s Moral and Intellectual. 

Writing—Towndrow’s, 5 Nos; Foster’s System of 
Penmanship; do Elementary Copy Books, 8 Nos., used 
throughout the U. S., do Slips; Penman’s Guide; Har- 
ris’s and Bennett’s. 

Book-keeping—Foster’s Concise Treatise on Book- 
Keeping. Dictionaries—The Scholar’s Companion, by 
Richard W. Green; Webster’s L6mo, 12mo, and octavo 
editions; Lempriere’s, Ainsworth’s, Johnson’s, and 
Walker’s. Mathematies—fuuton’s, Day’s, Davies’s, 
Course, Svols. Geometry—Davies’s, Grund’s, Playfair’s 


Day’s do; 


Euclid. Grammars—Smith’s, Brown’s, Marray’s, Par- 
ker’s. Elocution—Fowle’s Dialogues and Discussions. 


Botany—Comstock’s Botany; Botany for beginners; 
Lincoln’s, Nuttall’s, Blake’s. 

The above School Books, with a general assortment of 
Theological, Miscellaneous Works, Stationary, §c., for 
sale on good terms, by ‘TAPPAN §& DENNET, 114 
Washington st. 

*.*Particular attention paid to furnishing Teachers, 
‘Towns, School Committees, &c. o9 


RONZE, BLACK AND FAWN TIES.—This day 

received, a large supply of the above, and for sale at 

the low price of 75 cents per pair; also Kid Ties at 50 

cents per pair at T. H. BELL'S, 155 Washington st., 
opposite the old South Church. 3tis $25 








By adupting this rule, she , 


i 
| 
{ 
Dancing aud other branches at the price of the respec- | 
} 
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DR. ROBINSONS’ RESEARCHES IN PAL- 
ESTINE. 
In3 Vols. 8vo. With Maps Complete. 
a cpr tied by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 


ashington street, Boston. 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai and 
Arabia Petra. Being a Journal of Travels in the year 
1838, undertaken in reference to Biblical Geography by 
the Rev Dr Robinson and the Rev Eli Smith. Drawn up 
pig ooae on the spot, with Historical Llustra- 
_ By Edward Robinson, D. D, Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literatare in the New York Theolo 
weunen oi ‘A Greek and E 
me pine EB Maps and Plans of Jerusalem, Pales-. 
’ int Sinai, from the original Measurements 
and Observations, in five sheets, 

from he Keving commendatory notice of this work js 
r merican Review.—These * Researches 

ure an henor to the country. It is no exagyerati sr 
predict, that they will supersede every thing y? hich | “4 
hitherto appeared on Palestine. They are ‘is kn oy 


: gical Seminary, 
nglish Lexicon of the New 


oy 


and highly appreciated by some of the ‘most learned ; 
on the continent. One of the ablest of these, Rits, “" n 
? fr, the 


celebrated geographer of Berlin (who h 
one of the best books on the Holy Land,) remarks. « 
cannot often enough express what an necssinon oe8 
of instruction I owe to this valuable work. It i 
the richest discoveries, one of the most important secre 
conquests, which have been made for a lone iene in _ 
field of Geography and Biblical Archacology, ~ 
present say this the more decidedly, hecause, h 
opportunity to examine the printed sheets nearly to the 
end of the second volume, I ean better judge of the e& * 
nection of the whole, than was before possibie. Now I 
percein e, how one part sustains another; and what noble 
confirmation the truth of the Holy Seriptures receives 
from so many passages of these investigations, in a man- 
ner altogether unexpected and often surprising, even in 
particulars seemingly the most trivial and unimportant, 
The accompanying maps too, justify, step by step, the 
one vibe A ts oy ne ‘Thus now first begins, since 
the days of Reland, the second ore : “our 
a ee ~ sarsere “hw ios great epoch of our knowl- 
Porchasers who have not received the Maps, can now 
have them on application. 825 


as himself writien 


| Can at 
ay ug had 


Py AsHRURN's ARGU MENT.—Argument of Hon * 


. Emory Washburn, before an Ecclesiastical Coun- 
ci commenced in Hollis St Meeting House, July, 1S41— 
with the charges préferred against Rev Joho Pierponr, 
§e. &c. Just published; for sale by J. MUNROE & 
CO, 134 Washington St. sept 25 

JOPULAR TALES OF THE DAY.—Lately pub. 
lished for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 
ington and school streets, 

The Life and Adveotures of Valentine Vox, the Ven. 
triloquist, by Heury Cocktou; with numerous iilustra- 
trons: 

Teo Thousand a Year, by the author of the Diary 
a London Physician. ; 

Charles O'Malley, the Trish Dragoon, by Harry Lorve- 
quer: with illustrations by Phiz. 

Conlessions of Harry Lorrequer, with ilustrations. 

su2’s Works, including the Pickwick Papers, Oliver 
Twist, Nicholas Nickleby » Old Curiosity Shop, Barvaby 
Runge, and Sketches. : § 

Guy Fawkes, or the Gunpowder Treason, an Histori- 
cal Romance, by W. Harrison Ainsworth author of Jack 
Sheppard, Tower of London, ete. 

The Deer Slayer, or the First War Path, by Cooper. 

225 
MASON’S NEW SINGING BOOK. 

b Aaa PUBLISHED, (ander the sanction of the Bos- 
e} ton Academy) CARMINA SACRA, or the BOS- 
TON COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC—com- 
prising the most popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes in 
general use, together with a great variety of new ‘Tunes, 
Chants, Sentences, Motetis and Anihems, principal hy 
distinguished European composers; the whele constitu- 
ting one of the most complete collections of music for 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies, 
extant, by Lowell Mason, editor of the Boston Handel 
aud Haydn Collection, Modern Psalmist and various 
other musical worke. The latest work of the author 
was the Modern Psalmist, in which work the four parts 
weré printed on two staffs. Although this plan has sev- 
eral important advantages, it is objected to by many 
under the supposition that the music is | 
read. 


of 


nes : i difficult to be 
This consideration, together with the fact that 
every ambitious choir needs «a constant succession of 
new tunes to sustain its interest and position, and that 
the editor had in his hands much new and valuable music 
recent'y received from distinguished European composers, 
has led to the publication of Carmina Sacra. The wet- 
rical part of the work contains such a diversity of style 
in melody, harmony and rythm, as cannot fail to gratify 
the lovers of sacred song aud increase the interest in this 
part of church service. 

Teachers and societies supplied with the work on the 
most, favorable terms, by 

SAXTON & PEIRCE, 
18 133 1-2 Washington street. 
ADIES THICK SOLE HALF GAITERS.—A 
4 large assortment this day received, and for sale low 


at Tr. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington street, opposite the 
old South Church. 3tis £25 














ODEON. 

Nae large and commodious Hall in the Odeon, which 
has been occupied by the Franklin Street Church 
asa place of worship, for the last five years, will be va- 
cated on, or about the Ist of December next, and is of- 
fered for rent, by the Government of the Boston Acade- 
my of Masic, for the same purpose, to any religious so- 

ciety m wantofa place of worship. : 2 
The Hall is well furnished for accomodating a large 
congregation, is heated by furnaces, and lighted by Gas. 
The use of the large and splendid Organ of the Academy 
may also be obtained for the Sabbath. i 
In connexion with the large Hall, is a smaller one, 
suitable for evening meeting’s which will also be rented. 
Application may be made to Benjamin Perkins, Treasurer 
of the Academy, 116 Washington st. 

uf 


aug 2) 


A CATALOGUE OF VALUABLE OLD WORKS, 
+i comprising an extensive collection of rare, curious 
and standard works, to which is added a list of modern 
English Books, recently imported, to be had gratis at 
TICK NOR’S, corner of Washington and Schoo! sts. 





Cinenoes EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS.— 
Oraiores Attici et ques sic vocant Sophiste, opera et 
studio, G. S. Dobson, 16 vols, Svo—Q. Horatii Flacci 
Opera accensuit et illustravit Frederico G. Doering, 
calf extra—Demosthenis et Aischinis que exstant omnia, 
illustravit Gulielmus Stephanus Dobson, A. M., 10 vols, 
80—Platonis Opera, Bekker’s edition, LL vols, 8v0, Lon- 
doa—Virgilius Maro, Ilustratus a Chr. Gettl. Heyne, 
editio quarta curavit Ge. Ph. Eberard Wagner, 3 vols, 
splendid engravings—Homeri Carmina curants ©. C. G. 
Heyne, 9 vols—Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, editit C. 8. 
Waiker, Ll vol. Svo. 

lwported and for sale by C. C. LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. jy 31 


Siu 


N ISS SEDGEWICK’S NEW WORK.—This day 
published, Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home, by the author of Home, Rich Poor Mau, &e. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, a7 


b i POETRY OF FLOWERS AND FLOWERS 
OF POETRY; to which are added a simple Trea- 
ise on Botany, with Famualiar Examples and a copious 
Floral Dictionary. Edited by Frances S. Osgood. 
beautifully ilustrated by 13 colored engravings. 
Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co 
154 Washington street. i ali 


i2mo, 


ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 131 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Vie 
devs, ‘Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms. J H JENKS. 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
134 Washington street. 

All orders for Euglish Books promptly executed. 
feb 6 “istf 





“restaicgs AND CASSIMERES.—At the One Price 
Store, may be obtained Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings 
and other Dry Goods, on as good terms as at any other 
Store. Persons who do not iely of their own judgment 
in the selection of Gouds, are assured that we furnish 
them at the very lowest prices. We have au excelieut as- 
sortment of German Cloths, whch ave of recent importa- 
tion, of superior quality and colors, Just received, an- 
other lot of those very stuut Black and Figured Satins, 
suitable for Vestiugs. 

On hand, a very general assortment of Sheetings and 
Shirtings, brown and bleached, which we shall sell by 
the Yard, Piece ur Bale, at the Manufacturers’ prices. 

KIMBALL & PHELPS, 
je 26 No. 28 Washington street. 





“ry ‘ . ‘ sy. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 

#%Y¥ DAVID KEED, 
Ai 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, oF 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
live copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscription discontinued, except at the discretion 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, re- 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed (0 
Davib REED, Boston. 
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